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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Peace Conference Opening. When Australia’s 
delegate, Herbert V. Evatt, “strode” to the 
microphone the first day of the Paris peace con- 
ference and demanded the right of mere majority 
decision for the small nations, he bared a sensitive 
point in the proceedings. It would have been wel- 
come news if, the following day, we could have 
learned that Dr. Evatt’s position had been sup- 
ported by Secretary Byrnes. But the United 
States, which has veered away from the Big Four 
unanimity idea in its proposal concerning atomic- 
energy control (under the United Nations organ- 
ization), still stands pat for that principle im dis- 
cussing the peace. If our country had now the 
vision and the courage to stand with the smaller 
nations, it would mean that we looked for a peace 
based upon “equilibrium, order, justice, trust and 
reciprocal confidence,” to quote the Osservatore 
Romano for July 29. Such news would have been 
welcome not only as a matter of principle, but 
even from a practical point of view. The position 
of the smaller nations is already stronger than it 
was a few months ago, and is destined to become 
stronger still. For all their might, individual and 
combined, the Big Four are faced with a new and 
terrible dilemma, that created by the quick revo- 
lution that has taken place in the instruments and 
hence in the possibilities of warfare. On no con- 
ceivable theory will the position of our country 
be a happy one in future years, if the peoples 
now struggling for utterance look back upon our 
approval of a crushed Italy and the practical 
handing over of four other countries to Russia. 
There was a time when we had to agree to such 
things; but that time is past. It is not too late for 
the U. S. delegation to display its true might, on 
behalf of some show of justice, for the world is 
looking to us for just that. 


Two Worlds or None? With a generous dose of 
good will, we might read into General de Gaulle’s 
“two-world” speech at Bar le Duc, on the eve of 
the Peace Conference, a reasoned reminder of the 
logic and virtues of regional understandings 
within the indivisible framework of international 
peace and security. Clearly we are offered no such 
reassurance in the General’s plea for an Anglo- 
French “combination of policies” in face of the 
rampant rise of Russia and the United States, 
“tempted by their very mass toward an expansion 
that, in accordance with eternal custom, is drap- 


ing itself in the mantle of doctrines, but in the 
long run is really the unfolding of power.” What 
is baldly proposed is a protective alliance among 
the “nations of the Ancient West” (the other 
Latin Sisters and the Ancient East understand- 
ably out of the picture) , in view of a new balance 
of power in “old Europe”—which fought the re- 
cent “thirty years’ war,” we had hoped, to lay 
that specter forever. Most discouraging to our 
eager hopes for a world organization that is 
“efficient, cohesive and continuous” (as de Gaulle 
would have the administration of his new France) 
must be the General’s over-limited confidence in 
UN. General de Gaulle approves the Baruch pro- 
posals for international control of the atomic 
bomb. Do they, too, mask imperial aims? And 
can he caress any hope that control may be effec- 
tive in “two worlds” fighting for power? We are 
warned, finally and ominously, by one of the 
war’s great optimists, that “ divisions exist among 
the victorious powers, and no one can say where 
they will lead.” We know where they will lead if 
UN does not provide, promote or provoke the 
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international “institutions” which in the words of 
Pius XII are “juridical” and not merely political, 
meriting the “universal respect” of the nations 
new and old, weak or strong, East and West. 


Tribute to Puerto Rico. In designating Jesus T. 
Pifiero, its Resident Commissioner in Washington, 
to be the first native Governor of Puerto Rico, 
President Truman was merely fulfilling the pledge 
in the 1944 Democratic platform calling for “the 
fullest measure of self-government” for that un- 
happy dependency. It was doubly a gesture of 
good will, however, inasmuch as the Puerto Rican 
Legislature had petitioned for Mr. Pifero’s ap- 
pointment; just as it was a clear expression of 
confidence in the growing political maturity of 
the Puerto Rican people. After four centuries of 
Spanish rule and almost half a century under the 
Stars and Stripes, they are being given a chance to 
govern themselves. Mr. Pifiero is one of the leaders 
of the Popular Democratic Party which, in the 
last elections, won control of the island legisla- 
ture from the Conservatives. As such, his appoint- 
ment will not be a cause of unmixed joy to the 
handful of wealthy families and absentee owners 
who, until very recent times, completely dom- 
inated the island’s economic and political life and 
who still possess a vast amount of influence. The 
American people will watch this experiment in 
self-government critically, but with sympathetic 
interest as well. 


Gloom in India. The situation in India today 
is bleaker than at any time in modern history. 
For many years it was the popular notion that 
British imperialism alone stood between India 
and popular self-government. Today that notion 
must be revised in the ominous light of India’s 
rejection of the twofold British plan for a Con- 
stituent Assembly and an interim popular govern- 
ment to guide the nation while its representatives 
worked out a permanent constitutional system. 
The hopes in early June that both major parties 
would accept the plan substantially, soon yielded 
to the obvious fact that to each party the plan 
was acceptable only to the extent that it could 
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be manipulated to serve exclusively partisan aims. 
In the final decision the Moslem League rejected 
the interim government because it included a 
Moslem representative from the Congress Party 
—thus countering a firm Moslem-League prin- 
ciple that the League alone can represent Mos- 
lems. It rejected the long-term plan because it 
seemed that the Congress Party would obtain its 
demand both for majority rule in the Executive 
Council and for the right of Moslem-designated 
provinces to choose their own Constitutional areas 
at will. The Congress Party, while accepting the 
long-range Constitutional plan, rejected the in- 
terim government because it would include Euro- 
pean representatives (especially from such critical 
areas as Bengal, where the Congress Party hoped 
to break the principle of Pakistan) and because 
it did not rest clearly upon majority rule in the 
Executive Council. What may now happen in 
famine-stricken, divided India is painful to con- 
template. 


Salvaging the Family Farm. Mecting down in 
Sewanee, Tennessee, a group of ministers recently 
discussed the family farm and its importance to 
Christian living. They concluded that, to save the 
family farm, organization of some sort is impera- 
tive. In no other way can the voice of family far- 
mers be heard in the councils of those who form 
agricultural policy. Said one of the speakers: 
If the family farm is to be safeguarded and extended, 
the working farmer and his family must be organized, 
and it is the special responsibility of the Christian 
farmer to give expression to his religious principles 
through some organization of family farmers. 
When one talks of gathering family farmers into a 
vocational organization, the attitudes of existing 
groups are obviously of utmost importance. Ex- 
amining announced action programs, the same 
speaker ventured further to add: “Of the three 
major farm organizations, the National Farmers 
Union is most in harmony with the Christian pro- 
gram for rural life and has most to offer the fam- 
ily farmer.” While some may possibly question 
that particular conclusion, one can hardly chal- 
lenge the premises. They are evidently those laid . 
down by Pius XII in 1941, when he stated: 
Of all the goods that can be the object of private 
property, none is more comformable to nature, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Rerum Novarum, than the land, 
the holding on which the family lives, and from the 
products of which it draws all or part of its subsistence. 


Both the speaker and the Pope are as one in ad- 
mitting that the ultimate test of farm policy and 
programs is long-term effect upon the family and 
society. It is not merely the possibility of economic 























advantage for those who would expand agricul- 
tural holdings without limit. 


World Health Body. The unanimity of spirit 
manifested at the United Nations Health As- 
sembly augured well for early ratification of the 
Constitution signed by delegates on July 22. Six- 
teen non-United Nations countries were also 
represented at the gathering. At the closing ses- 
sion only two of the delegates, from the United 
Kingdom and China, actually ratified the Charter 
on behalf of their countries. The other delegates 
were either obligated to refer the document to 
their respective legislative assemblies or preferred 
to do so because of political conditions at home. 
Ratification of the Constitution and implementa- 
tion of the Health Organization’s program can 
come none too soon. War aggravated disease con- 
ditions everywhere. Reviewing the situation, Dr. 
Parran, president of the Constitutional Assembly, 
laid down as the first objective the prevention of 
disease. This means “help to heal the wounds of 
war and to eliminate ancient human plagues, such 
as malaria and cholera, tuberculosis and syphilis.” 
In controlling such diseases, close and friendly co- 
operation between public-health agencies of par- 
ticipating nations will obviously be called for. 
Fortunately the non-political nature of this 
specialized organization gives hope that such co- 
operation can be achieved. The organization 
comes into existence at a time when another, and 
perhaps far greater, threat to health is prevalent. 
Dr. Parran indicated this in speaking of the or- 
ganization’s second goal: 
Hunger and malnutrition stunt the bodies and warp 
the minds of a large part of the-world’s population. 
To attain freedom from want of food is another goal 
which we may hope to reach by pooling our nutritional 
knowledge with the food and agriculture efforts of the 
United Nations. 
Clearly this second important objective depends 
in large measure upon cooperation with the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. It implies some- 
thing else—an international agency with sufficient 
authority effectively to plan and coordinate the 
production and distribution of foodstuffs. Such 
a body as yet does not exist. 


Decontrol Board. As OPA came to life again, 
granting a large number of price increases, we 
felt an urge to pay a sincere tribute of admiration 
to three courageous and public-spirited men— 
Roy L. Thompson, President of the New Orleans 
Federal Land Bank; Daniel Bell, former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, and George H. Mead, 
Dayton, Ohio, businessman. Although these gen- 


tlemen are not known to us personally, we feel 
confident that our generous estimate of them 
must be correct. We cannot imagine anyone ac- 
cepting an appointment to the new decontrol 
board set up under the price-control extension 
bill belatedly passed by Congress unless he has 
both the courage of a lion and a saint’s willingness 
to die for his fellowman. Since this board is now 
the final arbiter in determining what goods and 
services shall be freed from or kept under price 
ceilings, a more unwelcome job can scarcely be 
imagined. From this point on, the pressures on the 
board from farm interests, businessmen and con- 
sumers will be something more than terrific. It 
may help the new decontrollers in the perform- 
ance of their onerous but highly important duties 
to remember the old human custom of crying 
before you’re hurt. In all cases of doubt as to 
whether controls ought to be continued or re- 
moved, we suggest that the consumer uniformly 
be given the benefit of the doubt. Despite all its 
public anguish over OPA and prophecies of doom, 
business made a fine thing out of the war. 


Unions in Public Service. In accordance with 
a law recently passed by Congress, Federal em- 
ployes, as a condition for receiving payment for_ 
their services, are required to swear that they do 
not belong to any organization which asserts the 
right to strike against the government. Although 
this law may be wise and necessary, it can fairly 
be asked whether Congress—which attached it as 
a “rider” to several appropriation bills—would 
not have been better advised to have approached 
the difficult question of labor relations in the pub- 
lic service more systematically. In a paper read 
before the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association, held last Janu- 
ary in Cleveland, Professor Charles Anrod, of 
Chicago’s Loyola University, was forced to state 
that, although the government is the biggest em- 
ployer in the country, “no generally accepted or 
definite theory of collective bargaining in public 
employment has been developed in the United 
States so far.” The fact is that in this matter, as 
in several other matters of social policy, this great 
nation lags behind a number of countries in 
Europe and Latin America. From now on, with 
government on every level expanding its activi- 
ties, we cannot much longer defer the job of writ- 
ing a modern program for personnel relationships 
in public service. Professor Anrod’s thoughtful 
paper, which appears in the American Economic 
Association’s Papers and Proceedings, should be 
required reading on Capitol Hill and in the vari- 
ous State legislatures. 
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Child Labor in the Fields. Large-scale com- 
mercial agriculture finds it impossible to operate 
without a ready supply of seasonal labor at plant- 
ing and harvest times. It is this type of farming 
which built up the numbers of the migrants and 
contributed to the educational, social, moral and 
economic problems which their existence entails. 
Today we cannot completely eliminate the need 
for seasonal and migrant workers, but we can at 
least control abuses connected with their use. Of 
these the most flagrant is continued employment 
of child labor. No one objects to reasonable work 
of children on parents’ or neighbors’ farms, so 
long as schooling, health and legitimate recreation 
are not interfered with. That is not child labor in 
any objectionable sense. Despite the claims of some 
corporation economists to the contrary, genuine 
child labor remains with us, and its chief home is 
on the large farms employing seasonal workers. A 
New York State Department of Labor survey, 
made in the 1945 crop season, revealed that one- 
fourth of 600 migrant workers interviewed were 
under fourteen years of age. A number were actu- 
ally under ten. In a survey made in Hidalgo 
County, Texas, back in 1941, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau found that over three-fourths of 600 mi- 
gratory children—é6 through 17 years—worked in 
the fields. More than half of the 8- and 9-year-old 
children worked; and more than 15 per cent of 
those that were 6 and 7 years old. A recent survey 
of the Connecticut farms brought out the condi- 
tion of migrants, and the fact that children were 
employed. And so it goes. These are not the part- 
time, diversified chores of children on a family 
general farm, but rather commercial employment 
for long hours at what is often back-breaking 
work. Large commercial farmers don’t like to be 
reminded of the fact. But the low wage-scales, 
the lack of governmental protection and the 
highly seasonal employment of the migrants have 
practically made such child-labor essential to sup- 
plement meager family incomes. The conditions 
of agricultural workers would bear some further 
investigation. 


Learning from Hunger. Germany’s hunger is 
being wisely used to bring home, particularly to 
German youth, some fruitful lessons, both demo- 
cratic and spiritual. Msgr. Ludwig Wolker, head 
of the Bishops’ Central Office for Organization 
and Pastoral Care of Catholic Youth, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, Die Hungerkatechese (Hunger 
Catechism) in which he reminds his young 
readers that the present famine is a result of the 
war the Nazis started and that it exists in other 
countries, too, “into which we carried the war.” 
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The inevitability of famine ought to have been 
foreseen: 
It was crime and folly not to forsesee it. A heavy guilt 
lies upon us. . . . God did not send us hunger . . . but 
man has misused freedom in the madness of war and 
has devastated God’s creation. Therefore we are now 
hungry. . . . Did all Germans fold their hands in prayer? 
No; many lifted them against God . . . the “prayer” 
prescribed in nursery schools was one sign of this: 
“Join your hands, bow your heads—think of Adolf 
Hitler—he gives us our daily bread—he helps us in all 
distress.” How many people who were in charge of 
children have executed this sacrilegious order in cow- 
ardly fear! The time has come for our people to recog- 
nize our guilt before God. 
But there is a positive lesson to be learned, too, 
says the priest. The solution of the problem can- 
not be found in stealing and black marketing, 
but must be found ina spirit of cooperation, 
among all persons within Germany, among all 
nations in the world. It is farsighted youth leader- 
ship that thus makes capital out of the very fam- 
ine to orientate the thoughts of German youth 
toward national and international responsibility. 


Care for Poland. The -national director of 
Caritas (the Catholic welfare agency) in Poland, 
Msgr. Karol Pekala, visiting this country to ex- 
press Polish thanks for American aid, made a 
striking remark in his address to the clergy of the 
Chicago archdiocese. “It may seem paradoxical,” 
he said, “but American relief was primarily a fac- 
tor for spiritual rehabilitation—the gifts were ap- 
preciated less for their material value than as a 
symbol of brotherhood.” It is with this thought 
uppermost (though we do not overlook the ter- 
rible physical needs that must be met), that we 
pass on to you an appeal that has reached us from 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, 39 East 35th St., New York 16. The 
appeal points out the desperate needs of many 
eminent Polish scholars, and urges Americans of 
kindred interests to use the services of CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remittance to 
Europe) for their relief. Fifteen dollars will send 
to a specific professional man thirty pounds of 
food, averaging over 40,000 calories. A check sent 
to the Institute will be handled there in entirety. 
We commend this charity especially to Catholic 
colleges and universities; it is a most concrete ap- 
plication of the apostolic technique of “‘like assist- 
ing like.” It will help materially; it will, further- 
more, strengthen the ties of brotherhood between 
us and an heroic nation which needs all the 
spiritual ties we can provide, particularly since 
political ties have been so relaxed that many a 
Pole must feel that his country has been aban- 
doned by the West. 























WASHINGTON FRONT 


FREQUENTLY THOSE watching the course of 
affairs in Washington despair at the seeming lack 
of relation between public will and public policy 
—between what the people want and what they 
get. The Federal Government is a vast and com- 
plex machine, and in both executive and legisla- 
tive branches it is often easy to contravene the 
public will. 

But passage of legislation reorganizing the 
Congressional machinery is a happy and signifi- 
cant exception. This reform was long overdue 
when, just before adjournment, it was put 
through notwithstanding underground opposition 
to it by those willing to let private or personal 
interest dominate public policy. 

Reorganization means pruning down the 
sprawling, inefficient congressional committee 
system. It means that older members who had 
risen to chairmanships carrying prestige and 
patronage would, in numerous cases, have to yield 
them. Seniority alone rather than ability was the 
route to these chairmanships. In the House, the 
Administration’s leadership was cold to many of 
the changes proposed. 

When this reform was undertaken a year ago 
by Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin and Repre- 
sentative Monroney of Oklahoma, many believed 
it would be beaten by powerful committee bosses. 
Yet when the fight came on the Senate and House 
floors there were few who dared oppose reorgani- 
zation. A major reason was that there had been 
opportunity to inform the public on the issues 
involved, and an alert press and radio were 
watching this important vote. 

This reorganization is far more than a rear- 
rangement of rectangles on an organization chart. 
If congressional leadership is sincere in taking full 
advantage of it, it could represent one of the most 
notable advances in our Government in years. 

By consolidating committees, the new system 
should give Congressmen more time and oppor- 
tunity for important work. By establishing a 
legislative budget to make income and outgo bal- 
ance, it provides means of closer congressional 
control on spending. By providing expert com- 
mittee staffing, it should give Congress a close-up 
picture of executive-department functioning 
rather than the superficial view on which policy 
often has been based. 

In recent years there has been a tendency 
“downtown” in Washington to deride Congress. 
If Congress uses its new tools effectively it could 
pull the rug out from under some of its critics. 

CHARLES LUCEY 


UNDERSCORINGS 


RENEWAL IN FRANCE is well marked by the 
number of established periodicals that have re- 
sumed publication—Esudes, La Vie Intellectuelle, 
etc.—and by the birth of new periodicals. Among 
the latter is the monthly Pédagogie (Centre 
d’Etudes Pédagogiques, 15, rue de Paris, Vanves, 
Seine) , the seventh issue of which has just arrived. 
Addressed to an audience of parents and teachers, 
each number is devoted, in the main, to several 
phases of one topic—rural schools, workers’ edu- 
cation, the new methodology, the age-old dispute 
over Latin, parent-teacher associations. The ar- 
ticles keep a nice balance between theory and 
practice, and there are frequent reports on educa- 
tional matters discussed in other countries. While 
we were reading the articles in the fifth number, 
“Les débats autour du latin,” the thought kept 
bobbing up whether anywhere else than in France, 
at this moment, would one find people making an 
issue of Latin and basing the rebirth of freedom in 
education on a revival of classical humanism. 
> Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of In- 
dianapolis, has been named Archbishop of St. 
Louis, it was announced by the Apostolic Delega- 
tion on July 27. Archbishop Ritter was appointed 
Auxiliary to the see of Indianapolis in 1933, and 
succeeded Bishop Chartrand in 1934. Indianapolis 
was raised to archiepiscopal rank November 11, 
1944. Archbishop Ritter will be succeeded in the 
see of Indianapolis by Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte, 
Bishop of Leavenworth, Kansas. Archbishop-elect 
Schulte became Bishop of Leavenworth in 1937, 
On July 23, Most Rev. Francis J. McIntyre, 
Auxiliary of New York, was named titular Arch- 
bishop of Paltus and Coadjutor to Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 

> Another Catholic interracial award for out- 
standing service by a Catholic layman has been 
announced. The Los Angeles Catholic Interracial 
Council has named Philip M. Connelly, a CIO 
leader in California, recipient of its Blessed Martin 
de Porres award for 1946. 

> Whether isolation be dead, dying or convales- 
cent on the political and economic fronts, the 
world is still one mission-field and family. Seven- 
teen Maryknollers were sent off last week to “life- 
time” mission posts in Africa, Asia, South and 
Central America, with ringing words of Arch- 
bishop Cushing to warn and inspire them: “Never 
mix national politics and the preaching of the su- 
pranational gospel . . . You go solely as Catholic 
missionaries—you come from all nations and in 
the name of none, that you may convert all na- 
tions in the Name of Jesus Christ.” A. P. F, 
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THE UNIATE CHURCH 


ON GOLGOTHA 
C. S. VINCENT 


CHRIST’S PASSION ever continues in His Mys- 
tical Body. Today it is suffered by our Uniate 
brothers in the Russian zone of Eastern Europe. 
The Church there faces schism or martyrdom. 
Full details of its persecution are known only to 
the omnipotent NKVD, the Soviet secret police. 
The documents here discussed will not reveal new 
details; however, a fuller understanding of the 
tragic situation of the Eastern Church can be 
gleaned from a study of them. 

The text of these documents has been published 
by the “Sword of the Spirit” (in conjunction 
with the Tablet) in a pamphlet issued in England 
in February, 1946. It is entitled Eastern Catholics 
Under Soviet Rule, by Michael Derrick. 


DocuMENT No. I 


A letter from the Patriarch of Moscow to the 
Ruthenian Catholics, sent late in April, 1945. In 
this letter, Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and of all 
Russia, appeals to the Catholic Ukrainians to leave 
the Roman Church for the Orthodox Church 
which “awaits them with outstretched arms.” 

That he should have issued such an appeal is 
not reprehensible in itself. Every church is anxious 
to augment its membership, and in this case there 
is the bond of a common liturgical rite. The letter 
becomes significant only in the light of its style 
and content, and in the light of the occurrences 
following its publication. 

No theological arguments are advanced in 
favor of the proposed merger with the Orthodox 
Church. Alexis’ proposal to “return to the faith 
of your ancestors,” is a common illogicality with- 
out value. Ukrainian Uniates already belong to 
the Church in which their people were first bap- 
tized—the church of St. Olga, St. Vladimir, 
Prince Yaroslav the Wise and others. They would 
leave it only to become schismatics or heretics. 

Conspicuously absent in the letter is the author- 
itative and fatherly tone befitting a successor to 
the apostles. Its style is that of the Moscow Soviet 
press and radio; its basic argument is an accusa- 
tion that the Holy Father defends Hitlerism and 
fascism. But the style is understandable in view of 
the fact that the old Patriarch has spent more 
than twenty-five years in a country where dema- 
gogy is the only literary form. 

Nothing, on the other hand, can justify the 
fact that this letter was coordinated with the per- 
secution of the Catholic Uniates by the Soviet 
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Government. These are the facts: The letter was 
published after the NK VD had made raids on the 
homes of all Uniate bishops; had arrested them, 
deported them, confiscated their church records 
and destroyed valuable church property. It was 
published after the arrest and deportation of hun- 
dreds of Uniate priests, many of whom were shot. 
Following its publication, the Patriarch sent two 
Orthodox bishops to Lwow. Supported by the 
NKVD, they took over the Uniate Cathedral of 
St. George. The Soviet Government then made a 
law stipulating that if in any parish twenty people 
would sign a petition in favor of the Orthodox 
Church, the parish must be taken from the 
Uniates by force and given to Orthodox priests. 
Naturally, in every parish are twenty weaklings 
who will sign such a petition under pressure. 

On the basis of these facts we can say that 
Alexis’ letter opened a new era in the persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Eastern Europe. At the 
same time it opened a new era of degradation and 
humiliation for the Russian Orthodox Church. If 
we compare these two phenomena—the persecu- 
tion of the Uniates, and the degradation of Ortho- 
doxy—the latter is certainly the more painful to” 
the Church. “The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians,” but treachery reflects shame on the 
whole body. The Holy Father rightly said that this 
letter “notably contributed to the development of 
this sort of persecution.” 

The Soviet propaganda machine in 1943 widely 
publicized the re-establishment of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, which was heralded as evidence of 
religious tolerance in Russia, indicating resem- 
blance to the western democracies. There is no 
doubt that the re-establishment was an astute 
move, especially since it bound the Orthodox 
Church to complete dependence on the Soviet 
Government. Once again the Russian Church be- 
came a political instrument. 

The tragedy of the whole Orthodox Church, in 
Russia especially, has been, as Toynbee said, that 
“the Orthodox Church had become a department 
of state, first in the revived East Roman Empire 
and then in each of the other states which 
were brought into the circle of the Ortho- 
dox Christian Society by conversion.” (A Study 
of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee, Vol. I, p. 67.) 
The same author says in another place: “Peter[ the 
Great] reconverted the Orthodox Church in Rus- 
sia into a docile instrument of state . . . [he] sub- 
stituted for the Patriarchate, as the supreme 
authority under the Russian Orthodox Church, a 
Holy Synod, which was simply a secular depart- 
ment of the Petrine State.” Since that time the 
Russian clergy have had no real freedom. 




















Adrien Boudou, S.J., the famous church his- 
torian, collected a mass of documentation on the 
persecution of the Uniate Church in the nine- 
teenth century; but the whole history of the 
Uniate Church stands as an accusation and a proof 
of the above-mentioned thesis of Professor Toyn- 
bee. We do not need historical documentation. 
Still fresh in our memory is the action of the Rus- 
sian government in Galicia in 1914. At that time 
they sent Metropolitans and hundreds of priests 
to the Province of Galicia in an effort to convert 
the Uniates. Metropolitan Szepticky was deported 
to Russia and imprisoned, and many lesser Uniate 
clergy were persecuted along with him. This was 
all done in violation of the Hague Convention, 
which prohibited making such changes in occu- 
pied countries. The current persecution by Stalin 
and his agents is only a repetition of what was 
done formerly by Catherine, Nicholas I and Alex- 
ander I. The difference is in magnitude. 

Patriarch Alexis and his co-workers, in the face 
of an opportunity to restore their church after its 
years of persecution, had not the courage to fol- 
low the footsteps of St. Philip—who was mur- 
dered by John the Terrible—or of Patriarch 
Nikon. Alexis chose to join those other Russian 
Church dignitaries who previously aided the per- 
secution of the Uniates. We are reminded of the 
words of the Prophet Jeremiah: “Astonishing and 
wonderful things have been done in the land. The 
prophets prophesied falsehood, and the priests 
clapped their hands.” The prophets of material- 
istic communism have prophesied falsehoods; 
many priests and bishops, and now even Patriarch 
Alexis, have clapped their hands, in disregard of 
their high calling and responsibility. This is the 
greatest spiritual wound in the living body of the 
whole Christian Church today. 


DocuMENT No. 2 


Proclemation of the Committee of Initiative to 
the Ruthenian Catholics, dated May 28, 1945. 
Among the hundreds of Uniate priests arrested in 
Lwow by the NKVD was a certain Havriil Kos- 
telnyk. What happened to him in prison we don’t 
know. We know only that after receiving his 
freedom he, together with the priests Melnyk and 
Pelvetskyj, organized a Committee of Initiative 
for the purpose of reuniting the Uniate body with 
the Orthodox Church. This sad document is a 
proclamation of the Committee’s intentions. 

No theological case is made for Orthodox 
amalgamation. All arguments are politically op- 
portunistic. The presentation is demagogic, with 
evidence of a humiliating capitulation of human 
personality under pressure of force. The authors 


of the proclamation indict their imprisoned bish- 
ops, because they “have not realized the trend of 
affairs in the new political and ecclesiastical situa- 
tion.” They consider themselves to be wiser, since 
“how indeed could the Uniate Church have pros- 
pered under the new conditions, being in the orbit 
of the Orthodox world?” The focal point of the 
proclamation is the statement: ““The state author- 
ity will recognize only the steps taken by the 
Committee of Initiative; and will not recognize 
any other administration of the Greek Catholic 
Church.” This means that the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, supported by all the forces of the Soviet 
Government, thereby took over the administra- 
tion of the Uniate Church. In addition, there is 
an open threat. Appealing to the “living wisdom” 
of the clergy, the authors declare: “If the clergy 
as a whole will follow the only wise and right way, 
in which the Committee of Initiative has engaged 
itself, it will become decisive in the internal affairs 
of our Church. But if it should—and God pre- 
serve us from this—become divided, then what 
order can there be on a battle-field?” 

Considering this document, not from the 
strictly theoretical point of view (which is impos- 
sible because it was written under duress), but 
from the human point of view, it is obvious that 
these poor, terrorized men are doing everything 
possible to avoid conflict, persecution and martyr- 
dom. Like their predecessors of the third cen- 
tury, they are not wholly responsible for their 
acts. The real responsibility is shared by Soviet 
authorities and the Russian Orthodox hierarchy. 


DocuMENT No. 3 


Formal Application of the Committee of Intia- 
tive for Soviet patronage. Also dated May 28, 
1945. This document is the counterpart of Docu- 
ment No. 2. It is addressed to the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Ukrainian SSR. The 
same three authors, in the name of the same Com- 
mittee, make formal application for the patronage 
of the Soviet Government. They declare that they 
have every confidence in the Soviet Government, 
and that “Marshal Stalin will enter the history of 
eternity as the man who united the Ukrainian 
lands.” Their thesis is the political one, based on 
the fallacious theory of the religion of their ances- 
tors: “Given the union of all the Ukrainian people 
in a single political organism, their Church must 
be united in one Church, in the national church, 
depending upon no foreign authority, in an Or- 
thodox Church, that of our ancestors.” 

The authors of this document did show some 
courage in that they pleaded that time be allowed 
to preserve the honor of the priests, to persuade 
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and educate the clergy, to pacify the people, etc. 
They argued against creating struggle, because 
“victims in this kind of work make it difficult.” 
Then they nullify their plea by saying the Com- 
mittee “wishes to take steps to ensure that there 
will not be any recalcitrants.” 


DocuMENT No. 4 


Official Authorization of the Committee of Ini- 
tiative by the Ukrainian Soviet, dated June 18, 
1945. This is the most important document in the 
new persecution. Under cover of its cold sen- 
tences, it deals the death blow to faithful Uniates 
and their clergy. It is signed by the representative 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, P. Khot- 
chanko. In it he declares that the Committee of 
Initiative “is recognized officially as the sole juri- 
dico-ecclesiastical body having the right to control 
without reservation the Greek-Catholic parishes 
of the Western Ukraine and to promote their re- 
union with the Orthodox Church.” On the basis 
of this document the Committee is to issue an 
order to register and present a list of “deans, 
priests, and superiors of religious houses who re- 
fuse to submit themselves to the Committee of In- 
itiative for the transference of the Greek Catho- 
lic Church to the Orthodox Church.” Those who 
know Soviet reality clearly understand that the 
preparation of such a list is concomitant to a sen- 
tence of execution, deportation or imprisonment 
for those registered. The Committee of Initiative 
demonstrates that it is now a sub-agency of 
NKVD. The cold-blooded Commissar omitted to 
note the plea for time to “preserve the honor of 
the priests.” 

This method applied by Soviet commissars to 
the liquidation of the Uniate Church is the same 
as that formerly applied by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the destruction of the Orthodox Church. 
We quote from the specialist in this field, Profes- 
sor N. S. Timasheff: 

To destroy the Greek Orthodox Church, an additional 

instrument was used: that of fostering a schism. The 

opportunity occurred when some “progressive” priests 
who. . . declared the Patriarch unfit for further duty, 
announced the creation of a new religious organization 
called “The Living Church,” expressed their hope of an 
agreement with the Government, and outlined plans for 
far-reaching reforms. . . . The Government, departing 
from its former attitude of equal hostility to all re- 
ligious groups, seized upon this welcome opening. The 
Patriarch was arrested, many church buildings were 
forcibly turned over to the “Living Church,” eighty- 
four bishops were expelled from their sees and more 
than a thousand priests from their parishes, to make 
room for the new organization. As the result of the 
decision of the communist Government to interfere in 
intra-Church dissent, the “Living Church” for a while 


became the official Church of the Atheist State. (Re- 
ligion in Soviet Russia, pp. 30, 31) 
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Kostelnyk and his Committee of Initiative are the 
latest version of the “Living Church.” 


DocuMENT No. 5 


Appeal of the Uniate Catholic Clergy of Lwow 
to M. Molotov. July 1, 1945. This document is the 
only Christian, and even the only truly human 
one, of the whole collection. It is proof of the 
great courage and integrity of the Uniate Church 
and the Ukrainian people. In it they repudiate 
political entanglements, promising “we will not on 
any account engage in any activities of a political 
nature, but will devote ourselves entirely to the 
work of saving our own souls and those of our 
people. This work, we believe, is what we can most 
usefully accomplish for the prosperity not only 
of the Church but also of the State.” They cite 
the dogmatic basis of their union with Rome: 
“There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” They 
courageously request the Soviet Government “to 
release our bishops, with, in the first place, our 
Metropolitan.” They warn: “A situation such as 
that which has become actual may rapidly lead to 
one of those religious wars which, as history shows, 
can bring nothing but loss, not only to the 
Church, but also to the whole nation.” 

As a legal argument they point out that Sralin’s 
Constitution grants to all citizens, including 
themselves, liberty of religious conscience and 
practice. This constitutional basis is, may we say, 
very weak, because article 124 of the Soviet con- 
stitution gives only freedom of religious worship, 
while at the same time granting freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda. Any religious activity other 
than worship is without constitutional authority. 
Soviet officials may go so far as to include the ser- 
mon and gospel of the liturgy as forbidden reli- 
gious propaganda. 

In reality, the Soviet Constitution allows no 
freedom of religion. By appealing to articles other 
than No. 124, the Government can terrorize and 
liquidate all whom it considers its enemies and can 
favor those who offer themselves as political in- 
struments. 

While we do not share the Uniate clergy’s hope 
in an appeal to the Soviet Constitution, we cannot 
but admire their Christian spirit and courage. 
They bear witness to the truth, even at almost 
certain risk of martyrdom. Their appeal may, 
under the present circumstances, turn out to be a 
voice crying in the wilderness. Yet as seen in 
Christian perspective, it may be more effective 
than the degraded voice of the Moscow Patriarch, 
the humiliating opportunism of the Committee of 
Initiative and the cold-blooded decree of the 
Soviet Commissar. 























HOTELS AFLAME 


LUDWIG GREIN 


SOME WEEKS AGO, while eating breakfast, I 
listened to a reporter describing the heartbreaking 
scenes during the fire at the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago. It was indeed a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude, but to me it was no surprise. It is due to 
luck and not foresight that we have not many 
more such fires in our hotels. From 1925 to 1943 
I have been employed as a hotel engineer and 
maintenance man, and during that period I have 
seen conditions in hotels which are a simple ex- 
planation for such tragedies. 

There are three main causes of such disasters: 
the ignorant and careless guest, the sloppy and 
undisciplined employe, the profit-hungry man- 
agement. I have had to deal with all of them. 

The Ignorant and Careless Guest. Time and 
again I have known instances of people moving 
into hotels, who should have lived in a rooming 
house. They had just enough money to pay the 
room-rent and a few extra dollars for food. They 
move into such places to have a pretentious 
address. | 

These guests cannot afford to eat in the hotel 
dining-room or even in a cheap restaurant. The 
only thing for them is to get a cheap electric 
hot-plate, a few pots and pans, and then they 
cook their own food. Quite often I have found 
them using several hot-plates, which required 
wattage greater than that particular circuit al- 
lowed. The result was a burnt-out fuse, which I 
refused to replace with a larger one than per- 
mitted by the underwriters, but that was not the 
end. The guest, as a rule, found another employe 
—not connected with the maintenance depart- 
ment—who could be bribed to put in a larger 
fuse and thus create a fire-risk. 

Then there is the male guest who wants to shine 
before his wife or his friends as an electrician. 
I remember one such case where two rooms were 
without light for some time. I disconnected all 
outlets and all switches, but to no avail, because 
the fuse burned out as soon as I put it in. Finally 
I knocked on the door of the third room and 
inquired whether they had any electrical trouble. 

“Yes,” replied the man, “but how did you find 
out? I didn’t call for you?” 

“What seems to be wrong?” I questioned. “I 
see your lights are on.” 

“It’s not the lights. The outlet behind the chair 
is out of order. I’ve fixed the electric cord and 
yet my wife tells me the iron doesn’t get hot.” 

The cord was plugged in the outlet, but the 
iron was disconnected. I pulled out the plug and 


inspected the cord. Right then and there I noticed 
a peculiar odor, and when I took apart the iron- 
plug I noticed that the metal parts were welded 
together. The amateur electrician had put both 
wires on the same contact, and this one outlet in 
his room was connected with the circuit of the 
other two rooms. The mystery was solved, but not 
before I had spent several hours trying to find 
the trouble. This was a guest who had tampered 
with electrical appliances and endangered the 
other people in the hotel. 

Add to these hazards the guest who is just 
resting a little on his bed while smoking a cigar or 
a cigarette, or the woman guest who does her own 
dry-cleaning, and the public does not have to 
wonder why such tragedies occur. 

The Sloppy and Undisciplined Employe. Many 
hotels like to advertise their modern lobbies, 
their cocktail lounges, the green room or the 
blue room. This would be all right if those parts 
of the hotel not seen by the public were kept ac- 
cordingly, but that is not the case. It is well 
known that most hotels have had a very low wage 
scale in the past and, consequently, they could 
not place responsibility. Furthermore, hotels 
change hands quite often and each management is 
out for a large profit in a short period. Hence, 
they hire only the most necessary help and help 
that can be had for very little money. 

I have seen elevator operators who would sweep 
any kind of paper and other trash, including 
whole Sunday papers, right into the elevator shaft. 
Not content with that, they would ride the 
elevator to one of the upper floors, where they 
waited and smoked. When the buzzer would ring, 
they would step on the unfinished cigarette and 
kick it into the shaft. 

Once we had a houseman who smoked in- 
cessantly, no matter what he did. One day he 
cleaned the trash closets in the hallway and, when- 
ever I passed, he would flip his cigarette into the 
sink. Toward noon he came into the basement 
with the last truckload of waste paper and pushed 
it into the room where it was packed with a 
small handpress. About five minutes later I 
smelled smoke. By force of habit I looked first 
into the boiler room, then into the elevator shaft, 
and finally I raced outside into an underground 
hallway where the entrance to the waste-paper 
room was located. There it was! Bright flames 
were licking up the wall, and the glass in the 
windows began to break. I called in the fire de- 
partment; then I used some of our own fire- 
extinguishers. My efforts were in vain. On fire 
were about 1,000 pounds of paper packed into 
bundles of 100 pounds. 
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The chief of the fire-department maintained 
that the fire had started through spontaneous 
combustion, but I disagreed with him. When I en- 
tered the room, I saw that the paper which had 
been dumped on the floor that morning was al- 
most burned up and the bundles were just start- 
ing to burn. As far as I could ascertain, the 
houseman had dropped either a burning cigarette 
or a lighted match. 

Many hotel painters I have known have also 
been very careless in handling inflammable liquids. 
I knew a painter who lifted up a five-gallon can 
of gasoline, and poured some into an open con- 
tainer while he had a burning cigarette dangling 
between his lips. When I called his attention to 
this fact he told me it was his funeral, not mine. 

The Profit-Hungry Management. In the old 
days hotels belonged more or less to wealthy pri- 
vate individuals, and the guests were treated as 
individuals, too. These ideal conditions became a 
thing of the past when the hotels were taken over 
by corporations, who sent their so-called efficiency 
experts to their newly-acquired properties to see 
how much profit they could squeeze out in a given 
time. I have had the unpleasant experience of see- 
ing such a change in a hotel. 

The first job of the efficiency expert was to 
fire several employes and divide their work among 
the others. The desk clerk had to take over the 
job of the telephone operator, and one of the 
firemen had to substitute as a houseman. My 
helper was replaced by an inexperienced man who 
was paid a much smaller salary. To top this in- 
famous rearrangement, wages were cut all around. 
Then this so-called expert bragged that he was 
saving $1,000 on wages every month. That, of 
course, was only the beginning. 

To offset the effects of these changes, he had 
the lobby modernized. The walls were painted an 
eerie color and a second-rate artist painted a pic- 
ture in one of the panels. The old furniture was 
replaced with cheap, box-like creations, and cheap 
carpeting was bought. Then came the climax— 
higher rents all around. 

At that time the cold season was approaching, 
and the revolving door had to be installed. I in- 
formed the expert-manager that the door could 
not be used as it was, because the wings would 
collapse very easily. A firm specializing in this 
work agreed to do the job for about $200, but 
this was too much for the expert. He ordered the 
carpenter to put wooden braces between the 
wings, making the door rigid and uncollapsible. 
In case of an emergency, people would have to die 
within a few feet of the outside. 

In addition, new stokers had been installed to 
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utilize cheaper coal. After inspecting the new in- 
stallation, I informed the manager we would need 
an automatic stop as a safety device in case the 
flow of water back into the boiler were stopped 
by a fuse blowing on the return pump. My re- 
quest was refused, and a few weeks later the very 
thing I had anticipated happened. 

I had been upstairs for some time doing repair 
work and, when I returned, the surface of the 
boiler was smoking. There was no water in it, and 
the stoker was going full blast. We would have 
had a first-class disaster if I had quickly refilled 
the white-hot boiler, as some inexperienced men 
have done in the past and are still doing. God 
alone knows how many people would have lost 
their lives to squeeze out a little more profit for 
the management. I can recall countless such inci- 
dents, and I am sure that many other hotel en- 
gineers and maintenance men have had the same 
experiences. 

Suggestions. For one thing, it is difficult for 
newcomers to a hotel to find the fire-escapes in 
an emergency, especially guests living in the mid- 
dle of the hotel. For their guidance all hotels 
should be forced to stencil “Fire Escape” on the 
walls of the hallways. Above the stencil should be 
a light, and under it an arrow pointing in the 
right direction. Notifying guests by telephone 
that there is a fire on the premises is another cum- 
bersome method. Large electric bells in each hall- 
way would do this much more quickly and efh- 
ciently. Large hotels should go further and install 
a so-called emergency elevator in the middle of 
the building, far away from the fire-escapes. This 
elevator should be constructed outside the hotel 
walls and should be accessible from stairways con- 
necting the floors; the exit should be in the court- 
yard. An elevator of this kind should have a 
separate power supply and a loudspeaker system, 
and I am sure hundreds of people could be saved 
within a very short period. 

Hotel paint shops, linen rooms and other work- 
shops should be inspected regularly to make sure 
that inflammable liquids are kept in safety cans. 
All rooms should be inspected to ascertain that no 
amateur electrical work has been done; and all 
wiring which is not up to standard should be re- 
moved at once. 

Trash closets, elevator pits and store-rooms for 
furniture and carpets should also be inspected as 
often as possible, and not by inspectors of an 
amiable type. They should insist that fire hazards 
be eliminated at all costs. ’'Then our courts must 
back the demands of the inspectors, and no 
outside influence—whether money or politics— 
should be able to alter or influence judgments. 

















THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
STAN SOPICKI 


EVEN IN CATHOLIC CIRCLES little is known 
about the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. And yet this organization, which 
recently held its ninth congress in Amsterdam, 
has behind it a quarter-century of useful work. 

It was founded in 1920 at The Hague. Since 
national conflicts were acute at that time, it was 
decided to give the chairmanship to a neutral 
country. Thus Mr. Joseph Scherrer from Switzer- 
land became first president of the Confédération 
Internationale des Syndicats Chrétiens. He was 
followed in 1928 by B. Otte, leader of the Chris- 
tian workers in Germany, and shortly before the 
Second World War a Frenchman, J. Zirnheld, 
took the leadership. 

When the Christian International was founded, 
it comprised 3,366,400 workers from ten coun- 
tries. The most powerful organizations were the 
Italian and German (with 1,250,000 members 
each). The Netherlands, Belgium, France, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Swit- 
zerland were also represented. 

But in October, 1922, Mussolini came to 
power, and shortly afterwards the whole Italian 
Christian Democratic movement was suppressed. 
After 1929 the great economic crisis weakened 
many federations; and in 1933 Hitler dissolved 
the Christian trade unions in Germany. 

Fighting against dictators and attacked by 
them, the Christian workers’ movement gave suf- 
ficient proof that it was democratic and progres- 
sive. But it still had to fight hard for its rights in 
the League of Nations and the International 
Labor Office, although it must be admitted that 
Albert Thomas appreciated its cooperation. 

During the Second World War the Christian 
trade unionists found themselves in the front lines 
of the fight for liberty. In the resistance move- 
ments their leaders played so important a role that 
they emerged from the struggle with a much 
larger number of followers and greatly increased 
prestige. True, not all were so fortunate. Mr. Fran- 
cis Urbanski, chairman of the Christian Trade 
* Unions in Poland, was imprisoned by the Russians. 
There were other acts of communist vengeance 
behind the “iron curtain.” But in Western Europe 
the prospects are brighter. 

The French Confédération Génerale des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens, which after the First 
World War had only 140,000 members and grew 
rather slowly, now has about a million. It is still 


greatly outnumbered by the C.G.T. (Confédéra- 
tion Génerale de Travail) where the Communists 
and Socialists struggle for the upper hand; never- 
theless it is already an important factor and gives 
great help to the MRP, now the strongest party in 
France. There is much progress in Belgium and 
Holland, too. 

But in many countries the outlook is gloomy. 
Let us quote the recently published report of the 
general secretary of the Christian International. 
“Turning our eyes to the East or South of Europe 
our view is blocked by the iron curtain which 
divides the Russian zone from the West. Neither 
Poland, nor Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia or Hun- 
gary has the freedom to possess Christian Trade 
unions, because the Communists have the last 
word.” 

It should be added that Poland, the largest of 
these countries, has now one great compulsory 
trade-union federation which numbers well over 
1,300,000 workers. It is completely dominated by 
Communists and has—among other tasks—to 
supply men to the “citizen militia” to fight Miko- 
lajczyk’s party. Not even the cultural organiza- 
tions of the Catholic workers are permitted. 

Then there is Lithuania, which between the 
wars had its Christian trade unions; and some 
other countries such as Portugal or Spain, where 
democratic and really free Christian trade unions 
do not exist at present. In Austria and Germany, 
partly occupied by the Russians, the situation is 
still obscure; but Christian organizations may be 
permitted in Germany’s three Western zones. 

On the international plane, attention is being 
focused on the World Federation of Trade Unions 
which, with its 60 million workers, seems to be an 
immense power. This organization, however, 
uniting such divergent elements as the Russian 
and the American trade unions, most probably 
will not be long-lived. Sooner or later in many 
countries the workers will have freedom to build 
up their own organizations and then the prospects 
of the Christian International will improve. 

Among the few resolutions passed by the Am- 
sterdam Congress, there was one asserting that the 
right to organize free trade unions has its source 
in natural law. Rightly it added that compul- 
sory trade unionism results in great tyranny. 

The congress discussed a world economic pro- 
gram. This rather long document of 3,000 words, 
although in no way a polemic, clarifies the differ- 
ences between the Christian social ideology on the 
one side and the Marxist and liberal-capitalistic 
on the other. It contains very definite ideas on the 
organization of labor and the duties of the state. 

Perhaps these tendencies will have no great 
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publicity. The world press still ignores Christian 
trade unionism, but the Christian International 
will carry on. The 240 delegates in Amsterdam 
between June 3-6 were full of confidence and 
hope for the future. The new president, Henri 
Pauwels of Belgium, is an experienced and capable 
leader. And devastated, bleeding Europe undoubt- 
edly longs for the noble ideals of the Catholic 


social program. 


GI JOE AT A 
MISSA RECITATA 


EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 
YOU ARE GI JOE, one of the members of your 


parish who served their country in its crisis. Sun- 
day after Sunday, since your return, you have 
been hearing the murmur of the children in the 
lower church at 9 o’clock. You know it is the 
Missa Recitata, the Recited Mass, for you have 
heard your own little Mary practise it at home; 
but finally you decide to go to that Mass yourself, 
just to see what goes on. You slip into a pew in 
the middle aisle with your little Mary, and settle 
yourself to await the beginning of Mass. 

Father Michael, preceded by two acolytes, en- 
ters the sanctuary. The youngsters rise as one— 
with no signal from anyone; the nuns have done 
their work well. With a rustle of vestments, the 
priest ascends the altar steps, arranges the chalice 
veil. In a moment he is again at the foot of the 
altar: “Introibo ad altare Dei.” The altar boys 
reply: “Ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem 
meam....” 

“To God who is the joy of my youth!” Mass 
has only begun, and you are already distracted. 
Here is youth, gathered about the altar of God, 
who is their joy, among whom He delights to be. 
You recall the many times you have watched these 
very youngsters on the school playground, run- 
ning, leaping like fawns; racing up the ladder to 
the top of the slide, whizzing down, forward, 
‘backward, seated, or on their stomachs; climbing 
the parallel bars, swinging hand over hand. Rough 
and tumble, yes—yet so much in the spirit of the 
liturgy, which has its playful aspect. You call to 
mind Ezekiel’s vision of the flaming Cherubim, 
who “every one of them went straight forward, 
whither the impulse of the Spirit was to go, and 
they turned not when they went, ran and re- 
turned like flashes of lightning.” And the Eter- 
nal Wisdom: “I was with Him, forming all 
things, and was delighted every day, playing be- 
fore Him at all times, playing in the world.” 
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But the priest has already reached the Confiteor. 
He finishes; the children, in unison, confess that 
they, too, have sinned exceedingly through their 
fault, through their fault, through their most 
grievous fault; and they ask Blessed Mary and all 
the saints and Father Michael to pray for them. 

The celebrant comes to the Kyrie; again the 
children make the responses. Then the Gloria. As 
the priest recites it, the little men and women at 
worship take it up. “Glory to God in the highest. 
And on earth peace to men of good will. We 
praise Thee. We bless Thee. We adore Thee. We 
glorify Thee. We give Thee thanks. . . .” You 
think of Bethlehem, the angels singing, the shep- 
herds adoring the Child. 

“Tu solus Dominus. Tu solus altissimus, Jesu 
Christe. Cum Sancto Spiritu, in gloria Dei Patris. 
Amen.” Priest and children have finished the 
Gloria. 

The Collects are soon said. Priest and people 
have spoken to God; He speaks to the people 
through the priest and the words of Holy Writ. 
The Mass of the Catechumens is completed with 
the Creed, the children, agam, professing aloud 
their faith in God and Holy Mother Church. 

This is the liturgy—corporate worship, people 
praying together, priest and people, in the official, 
public, divine service of the Church for the glory 
of God and the sanctification of the faithful. 

The Mass of the Faithful begins. Their pastor 
greets us: “Dominus vobiscum,” and we reply “Et 
cum Spiritu tuo.” He offers the bread. Ushers pass 
among the children; they stretch out their little 
hands; eagerly they give to the Lord. Your own 
youngster nudges you for a coin; triumphantly, 
she offers it. But these are not merely pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters; they are symbols, and 
these little boys and girls unite their offering of 
themselves with the offering of the Bread and 
Wine. Back from the ablutions, Father Michael 
extends his hands: “Orate, fratres.” And his little 
brethren do pray that his sacrifice and theirs may 
be acceptable: “Suscipiat Dominus sacrificium de 
manibus tuis....” 

Silence descends upon the children, hovers over 
them. It is as if they and you were kneeling in a 
breathless forest in Normandy, along the Rhine, 
on Guadalcanal, on the Admiralties or in Japan. 
At length comes the tinkling of the Sanctus bell. 
The children hail the Lord, reverently, yet with 
the precious intimacy He Himself invites. You 
remember the words of the Psalmist: ““Young men 
and maidens: let the old with the younger praise 
the name of the Lord: for His name alone is 
exalted.” 

The celebrant goes on with the Mass. There is 














no delay, yet there is no haste; the moment is ap- 
proaching for the greatest, the holiest act given 
man to perform, commanding the God of Love to 
be present in person—and He obeys. On through 
the Canon, with its memento for the living, on 
through the offering prayer and the invocation. It 
is like the song of a lark, the bird holding the low 
notes of his trill as long as he can, prolonging the 
joy of anticipation, bursting at length into full 
song. You see the priest pick up the spotless Host; 
he pronounces the words of consecration—slowly, 
deliberately, uttering every syllable distinctly: 
“This is My Body,” and then the chalice, saying: 
“This is the chalice of My Blood.” 

You raise your eyes, then bow in adoration, los- 
ing yourself in the startling stillness. You perceive 
the sudden impact of the Presence on the altar: 
Christ crucified, offering Himself to His Father. 
You sense other presences—the church has become 
crowded. Hosts of angels have come to adore with 
you, GI Joe, and Mary, and the other children; 
they fill the sanctuary and the entire church. You 
imagine your own Guardian Angel has slipped 
onto the kneeling bench beside you. 

You do not always experience this vivid sense 
of reality, this intimacy with your Saviour, when 
you go to Mass. But you remember that there have 
been other times when you did. For instance, in 
Normandy, after D-Day. ... 

You had been sitting on a depth-bomb in an 
LST, awaiting the word to disembark. Your LST 
struck sand, and you and your buddies poured 
out, instinctively crouching—as though that 
would do any good. There weren’t supposed to be 
any Germans at that beach—but there were. With 
a fleet behind you such as had never been seen 
before, you bucked the waves. Shore batteries 
belched thunder and lightning and steel in your 
direction; your own guns spewed steel and fire 
over your head. Every now and then a landing 
craft would blow up with a roar. A buddy beside 
you reeled and fell, pinned to the surf by his heavy 
pack. Dead bodies floated in foam and oil and 
blood. 

But you got through the wreckage in the water 
and on the beach—through the baggage, bedding, 
crippled tanks, broken trucks and dead bodies— 
between the whining bullets from snipers and 
small arms and machine-guns, and bombs from 
above. Over the clamor you could hear the never- 
ending cry for medic and padre. Inch by inch you 
wormed your way inland, and by H-Hour plus 
64 hours you had secured the beachhead. 

It was ten days before you could get to Mass. 
You were with your company in the hedgerows, 
your ears pounding, your eyes bleary, for you had 


been on the alert the last forty-eight hours, under 
fire of snipers and patrols and mortars. Warm 
food was a memory. You were wet, weary, 
bearded and dirty. Then, at dawn on Sunday, you 
were relieved until the next night. The new men 
reminded you it was Sunday, that Mass would be 
said in an old barn two miles away. 

Through the mud and rain you slogged. It was 
a thing only a soldier or a child would do, GI Joe. 
You found Father Fabian at the barn, a cowbarn, 
only a sprint from the German lines. A cider cask 
served as the altar. Father Fabian came to the 
Gloria—"Gloria in excelsis Deo. . . .” How like 
Bethlehem, you thought; again Christ uses a 
stable as portal to the world. You heard the angels 
praising the Child; you felt them pressing about 
you. Involuntarily, you made yourself shrink, just 
as you did in the surf on D-Day—then, to make 
room for a bullet to pass; now to make room for 
your Guardian Angel to kneel beside you. 

You remember Masses you offered back home, 
and you are aware, when consecration-time 
comes, that it isn’t Father Fabian up there at the 
cider-cask altar, and it isn’t Father Michael back 
there in your parish church with its marble altar 
tinted with soft rays strained through jeweled 
windows; it is Christ Himself standing there 
before you and offering Himself to his Father. 

You feel a tug at your sleeve; you are about to 
grab for your knife in its sheath (too late for your 
rifle)—and you see it is your own little Mary 
plucking at your arm. You pass your hand over 
your eyes, as Mary whispers: “It’s time to go up 
for Communion, Dad.” You didn’t even hear the 
children recite the Agnus Dei! Now, they have 
begun the Confiiteor. 

Back from Communion, you adore the God you 
have given sanctuary beneath your heart; you 
thank Him, praise Him, tell Him you love Him. 
Your soul tries to embrace the Divine, and It em- 
braces yours and the souls of all the little children 
around you; and you sense them all touching each 
other, all gathered up into the arms of the Saviour, 
who embraces in the same eternal moment the 
souls of all the little children before and since the 
Holy Innocents were slaughtered and of all those 
ever to be created and their parents. And you ask 
Him to take care of these little ones here. And you 
ask Him to move men’s hearts, that never again 
may innocent children be made to suffer the hor- 
rors of war, the physical, mental and moral hell 
of war. 

Father Michael is at the middle of the altar. 
“Ite,” he says, “missa est.” And the children, for 
the unspeakable privilege that has been theirs, re- 
ply, “Deo gratias.” 
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WHAT OF RELIEF? 


DESPITE A DOCUMENT now being circulated 
among the forty-eight nations belonging to 
UNRRA, which advocates the establishment of 
some international agency to take over the job of 
relief, it seems certain that international coopera- 
tion in that sphere will end when UNRRA ends 
—on Dec. 31, in Europe; on March 31, 1947, in 
Asia. This cooperation will not be extended after 
those dates because the United States, Great Bri- 
tain and Canada, which have supplied 93.8 per 
cent of UNRRA funds, have so determined. 

The demise of UNRRA will get a mixed recep- 
tion. Those who feared that its operation too 
often rendered us impotent in the face of politi- 
cal misuse which we detested but could not coun- 
teract, will welcome its end. Those, however, who 
thought the good it effected outweighed the polit- 
ical abuse to which it was sometimes subjected, 
will wonder what is to become of thousands of 
starving after UNRRA goes and before other 
means are found to keep needed relief flowing. 

For there is a continuing need. It is estimated 
that at least $750 million will be required to sus- 
tain a minimum standard of living until the 1947 
harvests in the countries UNRRA has been serv- 
ing. Granted that some of these countries (Rus- 
sia among them) could probably go far in paying 
their way for relief from well-stocked nations, 
there are still some countries, such as Italy and 
Austria, which will find it impossible, at least for 
immediate needs, to finance any appreciable relief 
buying. That is all the more regrettably true be- 
cause our domestic stumbling on OPA has suc- 
ceeded in so raising prices that possible buyer- 
nations have now been frozen out. 

Relief on a national basis—each needy nation 
seeking aid where and on what terms it can get it 
—may work out quite adequately, and will cer- 
tainly enable us to reinforce our political with 
our economic policies. But meanwhile it is in- 
cumbent on the United Nations to make some 
provision for the relief of the poorer nations. 
From Jan. 1, 1947, till that same spring will be 
the crucial time; if the World Bank, for example, 
is set up fast enough to make or guarantee loans 
before that time, immediate needs may success- 
fully be met, but that is doubtful. 

Hence, though the gain to the strength of 
American foreign policy may be considerable 
with UNRRA gone, there will be an interim dur- 
ing which prospects for food will be very dark 
for thousands. Perhaps the obvious suggestion, 
while calling on the United Nations to be atten- 
tive to the need, is to urge an increased generosity 
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to the appeals of private organizations. If the 
facilities and funds of such a body as CARE, to 
name but one, could be largely expanded, private 
aid would do much to take up the slack. 

UNRRA will soon be gone; the spirit that un- 
derlay its beginnings must still carry on. 


HOUSING BILL 
AS THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


drew to a close, many important pieces of legisla- 
tion lay buried in committee. Among these was 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Bill. Enjoy- 
ing full endorsement of Senator Taft and other 
prominent Republicans, the bipartisan-sponsored 
bill passed the Senate on April 15, 1946. Hours of 
hearings and study went into its formulation. All 
things considered, it was the best that could be 
done for the present on a long-range program. 

Under the bill (S. 1592) private construction 
received full recognition and protection. Feder- 
ally-subsidized public housing, essential for the 
lowest income groups, would not have exceeded 
ten per cent of the building effected under the 
bill. However, it did not find favor with certain 
real-estate, banking and business groups. Despite 
passage by the Senate and wide support by liberal 
and moderate organizations, it never got out of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
The latter developed a peculiar aptitude in find- 
ing reasons’ why it should not. 

Yet some such comprehensive program is neces- 
sary to supplement and continue the emergency 
housing efforts. Already keen observers note that 
full achievement of Mr. Wyatt’s 1946-47 goal— 
2,700,000 housing units started—is unlikely under 
existing conditions and legislation. With demobi- 
lization constantly going on, this means the hous- 
ing shortage will be worse next year than now. 

Since opponents of the national housing bill ex- 
press fear of what they call its “socialistic” ten- 
dencies and its threat to “free enterprise,” the 
comments of a pro-capitalistic paper like the New 
York Times are instructive. On July 6 it declared 
editorially that the bill “strives to keep a proper 
balance between present and future needs and be- 
tween private and public enterprise,” and adds: 
“We believe that failure to act on it favorably 
this month would set back the housing program. 

On July 29 the Times was even more explicit: 

We need not only the enthusiastic and harmonious co- 


operation of State and city officials, however, but the 
vital stimulation of Federal interest and tangible help 
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in public and privately built housing which are offered 
in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill now held up in a 
House committee. . . . Does the House committee 
really need any further “testimony” to the demand for 
it than is already at hand? 
The bill’s enemies may sincerely think they are 
the real defenders of democracy against encroach- 
ing “socialism.” Actually very few who consider 
the facts agree with them. Despite their tempor- 
ary success, the lobbying opponents of a national 
housing program have not many supporters, even 
in quarters traditionally friendly to capitalism. 


THE U.S. IN CHINA 


CHINA COULD BE the powder keg that would 
hoist the world into World War III. The stakes 
are high, the issues cut deep, the opposing parties 
are adamant. Ranged on either side of the contro- 
versy are the two world Powers upon whose 
agreement rests the fate of mankind. 

Faced with this explosive situation, the United 
States has two alternatives. It can stay in China 
long enough to fulfill its commitments relative to 
disarming the Japanese and restoring peace and 
order, or it can withdraw completely. Naturally, 
this latter is the course insisted upon, with cus- 
tomary vehemence, by the current Party Line. 
The rationale of this point of view is simple. We 
have no business in China, and our presence there 
endangers American lives and world peace. The 
Chinese civil war should be settled by the Chinese. 

America has always opposed this point of view 
(cf., e.g., the editorial, “China Crisis,” Nov. 10, 
1945). We hold that for the United States to 
retire now from China would, in the long run, 
be a great blow to world peace and American 
security. 

In supporting Chiang Kai-shek, we are not un- 
derwriting the dubious aims of the reactionary 
wing of the Kuomintang party. We can and 
should moderate that element with every legiti- 
mate means. We have supported, and must con- 
tinue to support, a duly constituted authority, 
resting on sound principles and enjoying univer- 
sal recognition, against an illegitimate uprising 
that, whatever its virtues, is founded upon prin- 
ciples subversive of human freedom, is controlled 
in its policy by the higher interests in and from 
the Kremlin, and is obviously seeking to prolong 
and compound confusion. The absurdity of the 
pretense that the Chinese civil war is a purely in- 
ternal affair must be evident to anyone who has 
not abandoned reason for the Party Line. 


LYNCH LAW AGAIN 


ONCE MORE the terrible question of the re- 
sponsibility of the nation as a whole for lynching 
raises its head. The slaughter of the four Negroes 
at Monroe, Georgia, on July 25, was not only a 
simple murder; nor is its significance to be esti- 
mated only in terms of local conditions in 
Georgia. What happened at Monroe, Georgia, 
occurred in a very definite social pattern; it oc- 
curred because of a social system which is nation- 
wide and which is supported by the activity or 
passivity of Americans everywhere. It is inti- 
mately connected with the recent riots in Colum- 
bia, Tennessee; with an attempted lynching in 
New York City on July 28; with the death of 
Leon McTatie, a Negro who was flogged and 
drowned in a bayou in Lexington, Mississippi, 
about July 22. 

The pattern is that of a vast section of the 
American people placed outside the protection of 
the law on racial grounds. A Negro is accused of 
a crime—accused, mind you, not convicted. A 
white mob decides it will not wait for due process 
of law, seizes the accused—often from the very 
hands of the law itself—and murders him. 

A lynching mob does not assemble for its 
bloody work unless it knows the civil authorities 
either cannot or will not mete out punishment. 
That such security for the mob exists is shown by 
the long history of lynching in this country. And 
that security rests solidly on the pattern of segre- 
gation and discrimination which, in one form or 
another, is nationwide, and therefore lies upon 
the conscience of the whole American people. 

Lynching, as we said before, adds to murder 
the denial on racial grounds of due process of law 
and of equal protection under the law. And where 
the State cannot or will not afford due process 
and protection, these must be given by the Fed- 
eral Government. And here AMERICA reiterates 
the plea it made on February 17, 1940, when a 
federal anti-lynching law was before Congress. 
Father Paul L. Blakely, S.J., an unreconstructed 
Southerner, whom no one who knew him in his 
lifetime could suspect of any undue partiality for 
Federal legislation, wrote at that moment: 

That this bill is constitutional can hardly be doubted. 

It simply reaffirms the rights of citizems under the 


Fourteenth Amendment, and provides Congress with a 
means, hitherto untried, of protecting them. 


In the Monroe case, Major William F. Spence, 
head of the Georgia Bureau of Investigation and 
of the State police said that “we just can’t cope” 
with the situation. Earlier he reported he was get- 
ting no cooperation from local authorities. 
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Federal legislation has been opposed on the 
grounds that lynching is dying out. The Monroe 
murders—and a number of similar outrages— 
show that to be only wishful thinking. This 
lynching occurred under the liberal rule of Gov- 
ernor Arnall; it occurred at a time when Georgia 
is going to revert to Talmadge conditions, and 
Bilbo has won in Mississippi. It occurred at a time 
when the Klan and similar organizations are on 
the march again. It is a throw-back to a pattern 
of lawlessness and violence which racist elements 
in many parts of the country are all too ready 
to imitate. Violence breeds violence; and con- 
tinued violence, with impunity, against the Negro 
may breed desperation. The time has come for the 
Federal Government to act, and to act strongly 
and quickly. 


VETO’S LAST STAND 


TWO PROPOSALS are now facing each other 
for the solution of the problem of atomic-energy 
control. One of these is the plan offered by the 
Russians, which would rely simply upon an inter- 
national treaty outlawing the manufacture and 
possession of the atomic bomb. It would leave it 
up to each nation to punish violators within its 
own borders. Speaking practically, as treaties go 
in the present world, the Russian plan would be 
about as effective as was the well known Kellogg 
Pact. 

The other is the United States plan, offered by 
Bernard Baruch, which requires an international 
agency with a complete monopoly on all phases 
of atomic activity. Violations of this agency’s 
regulations would be brought before the Security 
Council of the United Nations for action. The 
Council, in the U. S. plan, would not be able to 
veto such action. 

“No veto by the Council.” Only eighteen let- 
ters are needed to express this part of the proposal, 
but they are sufficient to declare a radical, an es- 
sential departure, from a fundamental element in 
the Charter of the United Nations, which is based 
upon the idea of complete unanimity among the 
Big Four nations. Another manner of putting it 
is to propose an atomic-development commission 
outside of the UN, which will have its own free- 
dom from the veto. Since this commission would 
be autonomous, this is simply a different fashion 
of saying the same thing, for it equally implies 
giving up the veto. 

The veto question is actually coming up in prac- 
tically every session of each UN department. 

But the question of atomic energy is nothing 
else, in reality, than the whole question of total 
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war; just as the matter of the veto is none other 
than that of national sovereignty itself, or the 
power of waging war. 

This means, in plain English, that the emer- 
gence of the atomic bomb, along with the jet 
rocket and the drone plane and other inventions, 
not to speak of the possibilities of bacteriological 
warfare, has brought us squarely up against the 
most tremendous and crucial question of the pres- 
ent moment. This emergence has taken place 
since the formation of the UN organization. As 
America has pointed out before, it has raised a 
new and apparently insuperable difficulty with 
regard to the preservation of the veto or unan- 
imity principle. It has made the preservation of 
the idea of absolute national sovereignty, which 
the Russians on positively no account agree to 
abandon, the sure pledge, by all that is humanly 
ascertainable, of all that we can conceive and 
dread in the matter of instantaneous and destruc- 
tive warfare. It happens to be in the confines of 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission that this 
matter will be fought out. But this is a mere acci- 
dent of procedure. It is the basic matter of all 
international relations that is now at stake. 

The answer we are compelled to give is terribly 
simple and terribly hard. 

It means that the United States, and all nations 
of the western world who agree with our policy 
or follow our leadership, must insist upon the 
immediate amendment of the Charter of the 
United Nations. This is a radical transformation 
of the UN, but it is not an abandonment of the 
same, nor a repudiation. The highest of all func- 
tions of a well-conceived organization can be to 
transform itself into something better. If the UN 
makes itself, by its own deliberations, the means 
of eliminating the very root of war from the uni- 
verse, it will have proved itself the greatest organ- 
ization man has yet created by his own unaided 
efforts. 

Obviously this message is hard for Russia. But 
we shall fail to grasp its meaning, if we ignore 
that it is hard for the United States as well—so 
much so that only a much more enlightened and 
unified nation would seem to be able to take it. 
An international body of inspection, policing and 
punishment is as drastic for us as it is for Russia 
or for Turkey and Luxembourg. But there is none 
but an incredibly hard course for a world men- 
aced by all the powers of hell. The sands of our 
rapidly diminishing hours of fancied security are 
running perilously short. There can be no back- 
ing down in the stand we have taken with the 
Baruch plan, for it is here and now that the lot 
is being cast for or against the third World War. 




















LITERATURE AND ART 


CANTATE DOMINO 
DUNCAN BUCHANAN 


IN A SCHOLARLY APPEAL for the wider use of Gre- 
gorian chant im congregational singing, Father John LaFarge 
once said that if his private wish were realized “Holy God 
We Praise Thy Name should be placed under lock and key 
for ten years . . . and the Gregorian Te Deum sung in its 
stead” (America, March 30, 1929). 

That is a sound idea, and ought to be enlarged to include 
such threadbare hymns as O Lord I Am Not Worthy; Jesus, 
My Lord, My God, My All; and others like them. Adoremus 
and Adoro Te Devote might be good substitutions. 

The Graduale and Liber Usualis contain some of the loveli- 
est church music ever set down on paper. In many churches 
they lie forgotten on the highest shelf in the choir loft, 
while hymns with sentimental words and inferior music are 
taught to our Catholic children. 

Thomas Whitney Surette (may his bed in Heaven be aisy) 
used to scold about the quality of music used in most schools 
and colleges. He said it wasn’t that the stuff taught was bad 
music; it just wasn’t music at all, in the strict sense of the 
word. What Dr. Surette said so vigorously about music 
education outside the Church can be said again with equal 
point about music education within the Church. 

Forty years ago, Pope Pius X issued his Motu Proprio. The 
language is clear and explicit: 

Pastors and Superiors of churches and chapels must 

understand clearly and familiarize themselves with the 

ecclesiastical rules regarding sacred music. They must 
explain these rules to their choirmasters, organists and 
singers, and insist upon strict observance of the same. 

The pastors shall be held personally responsible (as well 

as the choirmasters) for any infraction of the rules that 

may take place in their churches. 
If only some of our non-Catholic friends would read the 
lucid and comprehensive directions given by His Holiness 
and then listen to the music in some of our churches and 
schools, they would be completely cured of their favorite 
notion that we are “Pope-ridden.” 

Years ago, Eduardo Marzo, an old choirmaster and com- 
poser, said to me that he had told the Pope “‘to his face” that 
as he had composed florid music all his life and taught it to 
his choirs, he had no intention of changing. Mr. Marzo didn’t 
say what the Pontiff replied, but one can picture the experi- 
enced, kindly Holy Father smiling at his old and rebellious 
son, knowing that the time wasn’t long before some heavenly 
choirmaster would take him by the hand to show him the 
error of his earthly ways. The Church is patient and takes 
the long view, but forty years is long enough for the Pope’s 
wise and forceful direction to be followed. 

In a late issue of the Saturday Review of Literature (June 
29, 1946), Paul Henry Lang speaks of the poor education 
of church musicians in general, and congregations singing 
“Victorian ditties equipped with religious texts.” We can all 
say Amen to that. A good many of the hymns our youngsters 
sing today have been whipped up by some pious person who, 
having heard a sentimental air, decided it fit for the basis 
of a hymn. 

Here in New York, the birthplace of the Pius X Institute 
for Liturgical Music, I have heard as offertory solo an O 
Salutaris sung to the tune of Absent, by Metcalf, a love song 


of dubious musical merit which was dear to callow hearts in 
the early 1900’s; a Tantum Ergo to the music (sic) of Love 
Not Ye Hapless Sons of Clay, by one Claribel, who flourished 
in the sickly sentimental era of Anglo-Saxon attitudes in 
overstuffed drawing-rooms. In a well-known church, an 
organist played My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson 
and Delilah, during the Elevation. Even with the addition of 
the trumpet stop as well as the bell and “Nux Vomica,” it 
was still decidedly profane music for that holiest moment 
in the Mass. 

During a low Mass in the Cathedral in Baltimore, a class 
of children went to the rail to receive their First Holy Com- 
munion. Meanwhile the choir sang a Kyrie as florid as Rejoice 
Greatly, by Handel, that endurance test for sopranos. One of 
the then professors in the Seminary remarked he had thought 
they were beginning K-K-K-Kyrie! 

If the really poetic words of the Testament need modern- 
izing into less archaic English, what can we do about such 
hymn words as “With grateful hearts, we carol forth a little 
lay.” No chaplain ever turned to his GI congregation and 
said: “Now, fellows, let us sing “We carol forth a little lay.’ ” 

Dr. Surette used to say that when children were taught 
good music in childhood, they had something to lean on in 
times of great stress. It was not new with Dr. Surette—the 
Church has been saying that for more years than I can 
remember. 

When we demand the best for our children in every other 
branch of education, why do we treat music as the stepchild? 
Among other things, childhood is the time for formation of 
taste. Where taste does not exist, as in most children, it is 
just as easy to form high taste as low. The virgin wax of 
the child mind will take the impression put upon it for good 
or bad. It is easy to teach children the Gregorian Salve Mater, 
that joyous melody which soars heavenward, laden with our 
prayer. Instead, we teach them the silly tune in 6/8 time 
beginning “ "Tis the month of our Mo-uh-ther” and going on 
to a determined chorus of “All pra-aze to dear Ma-eh-ch-ry.” 
Now I ask you! 

It has been said that children find Latin difficult to pro- 
nounce. That is so much eye-wash. Any little boy can be 
taught the responses for serving Mass. Any other little boy 
and girl can be taught to sing, understand and love the flow- 
ing Latin phrases that are part and parcel of the Catholic 
tradition. Even in kindergarten, children are taught to sing 
Adeste Fideles in Latin, and they sing it well. 

There are hymns written in the vernacular which have 
both dignity and tenderness. The late Monsignor Joseph H. 
McMahon took the trouble to assemble them, so that the 
music taught to his parish children would be of fitting dig- 
nity. He never allowed Lambilotte’s On this day, Ob be-you- 
ti-ful Mother to be sung in his school, nor the hymn written 
in two-step metre, See, He comes whom every nation, nor 
the waltz with the Alberti bass, What happiness can equal 
mine? One of the worst is Come Holy Ghost, send down 
those beams, send down those beams; it sounds for all the 
world like an old-time minstrel song. 

Pity poor St. Patrick! What he gets is Hibernia’s Cham- 
pion Saint, All Hail! Since when have the blessed of God held 
bouts to decide on champions? That was not the intention of 
the devout soul who tried to honor Ireland’s great apostle, 
but word-usage in this age of sporting events brings that 
picture to mind. 

Incidentally, is there any law against singing Perce 
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Domine im Lent? The Laudate goes on throughout the year. 
Purple vestments, bare altars, veiled crucifixes—still the 
Laudate goes on. It is good to sing the praise of God, but it 
is good also to beat the breast and ask for mercy. The only 
place I ever heard it sung was in an old Indian mission 
church in New Mexico, where the padre knew and loved the 
liturgy and taught it to his simple people, and it was thrill- 
ing to hear them sing. 

It is almost time we grew up in our mental approach to 
Gregorian chant. The Church does not promulgate an idea 
just for the novelty. There is reason behind the Motu Pro- 
prio. It is the necessity of corporate expression of our wor- 
ship. The simple melodic line of the chant, following the free 
rhythmic flow of the words, supports and intensifies the 
prayer. Florid music distracts from prayer. Silly music dis- 
gusts the soul. 

The Motu Proprio is a small pamphlet. It is easy reading 
and it is good reading. It tells one just what to do, and what 
not to do. All honor to those who have heard and heeded it. 
To those who have not yet had the pleasure, it is recom- 
mended for summer reading. 


LONDON LETTER 


ROUND THE GALLERIES. The main talk of the day, as 
may be imagined, is about bread-rationing. But it is extraor- 
dinary how easily people adjust themselves to a new way of 
life. A bread-queue probably seemed to English people a 
thing that happens in some distant unfortunate places, but 
never here. And yet the queue-ers will probably not com- 
plain, except as a routine, but pursue the usual cheerful 
queue conversation. It is in the queue now—as during the 
war it was in the shelter—that strangers meet and pass the 
time of day and exchange economic confidences; so that you 
suddenly have a vivid glimpse into the works of someone 
else’s household, and then it is ali over and you never meet 
again. Or perhaps, weeks later, you see a very familiar face 
on the pavement and you smile vaguely, thinking it is an 
acquaintance and then all at once you happen to remember: 
fish-queue. 

I remember a Russian painter, whom I knew before the 
war in Paris, saying that a fashionable painter’s work sold 
“like bread.” 1 thought such a simile was somehow sugges- 
tive of bread-shortage, for we in England have always de- 
scribed a well-selling article as selling “like hot cakes.” But 
I foresee the time when, hot cakes having become extinct, 
we too shall say of the latest Priestley novel that it sells 
“like bread.” 

In spite of these things—perhaps because of them—the 
small minority of Londoners interested in art are reveling in 
the re-opening of their national picture galleries. Both the 
National Gallery and the Tate Gallery were badly blasted in 
the war. The pictures had all been removed to safety in 
caves and quarries in the west of England for the duration 
of the war, and are now gradually being brought back to 
fill such rooms as are ready for them in the galleries. It is a 
joy to be able to revisit the National Gallery and see the 
much-loved Old Masters and admire the new Diirer, a recent 
acquisition. 

The six usable rooms of the Tate are at the moment being 
devoted to an exhibition of American painting from the 
eighteenth century to the present day. It is claimed to be 
the most representative collection of American pictures ever 
assembled, since it contains masterpieces from America and 
Great Britain never before hung side by side. Copley and 
West are well represented. Whistler and Sargent we in Eng- 
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land know well, as they lived and painted in this country 
and their pictures are constants in our galleries, buc never 
before had I had the pleasure of seeing a painting by Wins- 
low Homer, who “stayed at home” and whose works are 
hardly known in England. They struck me as quite un- 
usually satisfying. Many Londoners are going to this exhibi- 
tion, from the King and Queen to soldiers and school-girls. 

At the Leicester Galleries there is an exhibition of the 
paintings and drawings belonging to the late Sir William 
Rothenstein. A painter himself, he is perhaps even better 
known as a friend and patron of other painters. There are 
sketches by Rodin, Augustus John, Max Beerbohm and 
others, all done especially for Rothenstein and given to him 
by the artists. There are also some beautiful drawings by 
Rossetti. A large part of the collection consists of Indian 
paintings from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
They are exquisite and detailed, in color and clarity like 
Italian primitives. 

At the Redfern Gallery there is a small exhibition of con- 
temporary Italian painting. There are two Severinis, a Chirico 
and several Carras. Most of the pictures are portraits, still- 
lifes and landscapes, the treatment being the point rather 
than the subject; but one or two are “ideological”—notably 
Guttuso’s painting of a Sicilian beggar, which looks like a 
seated corpse. 

A young artist called Mervyn Peake has leaped to fame 
during the war, and is exhibiting paintings in Bond Street 
at the moment. I think it is the originality of his work that 
has brought him to the forefront, for there is nothing out- 
standingly good in his painting as such. But as one enters 
the room where his pictures hang, one feels the impact of a 
strange private world peopled according to the artist’s fancy. 
There is only one still-life and one landscape; otherwise all 
his pictures are people, curious little children with searching 
eyes and no shoulders, sad clowns and strange, still women. 
There is never more than one person in a picture, yet the 
pictures are not portraits, for everyone seems imaginary, the 
creatures of Mr. Peake’s fantasy. One feels as if one is walk- 
ing into a novel. The style is bold and the prevalent color is 
red with its nuances. 


A GLANCE AT THE THEATRE. Just as many small pub- 
lishers have arisen, so have many small theatres. Some are so 
small indeed that they can seat only about a hundred people 
—a small chapel or meeting-room converted into stage and 
auditorium. Their purpose is to produce plays which would 
be unacceptable to the vast masses, owing either to unpopu- 
lar ideology or over-novelty of treatment. In such theatres 
were the plays of Auden and Isherwood first produced be- 
fore the war. Interestingly enough nowadays, as opposed to 
the ’thirties, there is very little communism among the poets 
and playwrights. Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, have all drifted 
from their pre-war position, and no one has come forward 
to their place. 

At the small Mercury theatre, an unusual play called 
This Way to the Tomb has had a run of about half a year— 
very long for a small-theatre play—and has now gone to 
Paris in exchange for a Parisian company coming to the 
Mercury with Lorca’s La Maison de Bernarda, This play is 
about a tyrannous mother who allows her daughters no free- 
dom. There is no man in the cast except as a figure “off” — 
a man who is the object of love of three of the daughters; 
they can talk to him only through a grill, and one of them 
ends by committing suicide. 

I shall talk more about the theatre the next time I write. 

Barpara WALL 








BOOKS 


EARTH-BOUND SLAVE 


INDEPENDENT Prope. By Halldér Laxness. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT about the power of this epic novel. 
It has the inexorable, imperceptible power of a creeping 
glacier; its prevailing atmosphere is that of the dun skies 
and monotonous landscape of the Iceland it tells about. Its 
humor is sardonic, not light; it is shot through with an eerie 
threat of dread supernatural powers; it recounts unflinch- 
ingly the brutal details of a physically brutal way of life. 
Yet there is, too, a strain of tenderness interwoven; there 
are superb descriptions of the Icelandic seasons, heroic epi- 
sodes that seem lifted from the old sagas, flashes of poetry 
and a poignant insight into the dreams and fears of child- 
hood. 


Bjartur of Summerhouses, a crofter, is the dominant 
figure in the book, and he is a titan. After years of service 
to a wealthy landholder, he succeeds in buying his own little 
place; he builds his cramped hut and moves in with his wife, 
whom he plunges immediately into an atmosphere of super- 
stitious fear by refusing to pay his tribute—a stone cast on 
the supposed grave—to the fiend who haunts the spot. 

Bjartur has no fear of that fiend or of anyone or any- 
thing. He is a free man, he is independent; he will be be- 
holden to no one; he will own his miserable little flock of 
sheep and slave brutally for them and force his wives and 
children to do the same. He loses his first wife at the birth 
of her illegitimate child; many children of the second wife 
die young, starved and disease-ridden; he and the survivors 
live on a diet of refuse fish, porridge and coffee; they live 
crowded into one room, with the sheep stabled below. One 
remaining son is lost in a blizzard, and his corpse is dis- 
covered the next spring by his father with utterly no emo- 
tion; another son goes to America; the first girl of the 
family he drives from home because of her affair with a 
teacher. Changing economic developments take his little 
holding from him—but through it all he is hard, unmoved, 
cynical, brutal and fiercely indomitable. 

Yet, he has a strain of humanity in him. The one “flower” 
of his life is the daughter of his first wife, and the book ends 
with them reconciled; he loves the old sagas of his country 
and is even somewhat of a skald himself. He is one of those 
complex characters of literature who are impressive, re- 
pulsive, attractive—all at once. 

The fellows among whom he moves are for the most part 
peasants; their speech is long-winded, cautious, eternally 
concerned with sheep and the weather, sometimes dipping 
into confused discussions about God and the soul, sometimes 
wryly humorous. One priceless character is a lady of the 
uplift school, who prates nobly, with large quotations of 
poetry, of the beauty and simplicity of the lives of the poor 
crofters. 

It is a drab life that unfolds in the book; despite that, 
however, the author has not emphasized any lurid details; 
the language is crude in many passages, with frequent and 
casual references to illegitimates, to local scandals and so on. 
It is, in short, an earthy book. 

And this is what brings me to say that I cannot agree 
with the critical opinion which has claimed that this book 
is a peer of such a work as Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter. 
Laxness’ work has absolutely nothing of the spiritual about 
it; there is, to be sure, a certain grandeur about a human 
spirit that refuses to be crushed by adversity, but it is 
dumb, animal-like tenaciousness; it is utterly devoid of hope. 


It would be instructive to contrast this book with Undset’s, 
to see how a hard, physically brutal life remains here merely 
an instinctive wrestling, whereas in Undset’s work Chris- 
tianity has given that sort of life a meaning and a glory. 
Perhaps the best indication of how all significance is 
drained away in the type of life Laxness recounts is the fact, 
as he records it, that among the peasants of Iceland there 
was a belief in a malevolent fiend, whom they called Kol- 
umkilli. This, according to legend, was originally the Irish 
monk Columcille, who is supposed to have brought Chris- 
tianity to the island. Together with the debasement of the 
Christian saint into the fiend of superstition has gone the 
debasement of any meaning to life. With life’s meaning nil, 
certainly to the characters of the book, if not to the author, 
this impressively monumental book cannot be a great book. 
Haroip C. GARDINER 


PROVOCATIVE THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


THe Mysteries oF Curistianiry. By Matthias Josepb 

Scheeben. Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J. B. Herder 

Book Co. $7.50 
DURING THE DECADE which has elapsed since the eele- 
bration (1935) of the centenary of Scheeben’s birth, when 
Msgr. Grabmann re-edited his Natur und Gnade, Catholic 
theology has been experiencing a Scheeben-renaissance. Now, 
within fifty years of Scheeben’s death, an excellent transla- 
tion of one of his most important works appears—to swell, 
as we confidently hope, the movement to full tide. For this 
is a movement which has helped Catholic thought immensely. 

The German diocesan priest and dogma Repetent in the 
seminary at Cologne was an original and profound thinker 
who grappled with deep problems, but (and in this he dif- 
fered from his semi-rationalist contemporaries) always with 
an eye to the orthodox paths of traditional theology. With 
firm patristic footing, Scheeben emerges as an eclectic in 
theology: his position may well be characterized as funda- 
mentally Thomistic with an inclination to Molinism in the 
questions of grace and predestination. 

This translation has been made from J. Héfer’s latest Ger- 
man edition, in which were incorporated all of Scheeben’s 
final changes and annotations. It represents, accordingly, the 
mature development of the great theologian’s thought. Nine 
pivotal dogmas of Christianity are treated, from the proces- 
sions in the Trinity to the cooperation of God and man in 
the mystery of predestination. Each of these nine mysteries 
Scheeben attacks with a vigor and originality which it is 
heartening to observe. And it is good to find someone who 
can turn theological German into fine English prose. Some 
passages read like sermons or meditations. As we follow the 
complexities of Scheeben’s thought, we catch flashes of what 
must have been the prayer-life of this hard-working and 
devoted priest. 

We must, of course, be careful not to overemphasize 
Scheeben’s individual contribution to Catholic thought. 
After all, he was an attentive pupil of such masters as 
Franzelin, Perrone and Kleutgen at the Gregorian University 
in Rome, and his writings show the mark of their influence, 
to say nothing of the great theologians of previous ages. 
Apart from a more original development of the state of 
justification and of Mariology, Scheeben’s work might best 
be characterized as forming an integral part of the stimulat- 
ing and provocative movement, which arose during the last 
century, toward a modern scientific theology based on the 
Fathers and on St. Thomas. Scheeben helped form this move- 
ment at a time when such direction was most needed. 

Father Vollert, professor of theology at the Jesuit scholas- 
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ticate at St. Marys, Kansas, cannot be too highly praised for 
his competent piece of work. He has given us a faithful 
and appealing translation. His own wide research, which is 
reflected in the footnotes, appears accurate and substantial. 
References are corrected, supplemented and brought up to 
date. Certain of Scheeben’s concepts and difficult expressions 
are explained. And as a final advantage there is a thorough 
38-page index. The work in its English garb will stand as a 
worthy monument to a great German priest and theologian. 

When the first German edition appeared in 1865 (Schee- 
ben was then a young man of thirty years), a reviewer re- 
marked: “It is truly a herculean work, which only a reviewer 
would read through.” The translator’s work, too, has cer- 
tainly been herculean. But we are sure that American and 
other English-speaking students of theology will not allow 
the rest of the prediction to be found true. 


Hersert A. Musurino, §.J. 


ECONOMIC WORM-TURNING 


THe REVOLT OF THE SOUTH AND West. By A. G. 
Mezerik. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3 


AN INTERESTING AND VERY LIVELY BOOK. In 
eighteen fast-moving, double-barreled chapters, Mr. Mezerik 
tells with current facts and figures the oft-told story of the 
Northwest’s economic exploitation of the South and West. 
Now that the war—during which sectional needs were sacri- 
ficed for national unity, and when the Northeast further 
strengthened its dominant position—is over, the author, him- 
self a Northeasterner, believes it imperative to recognize the 
causes for the under-development of South and West, sees 
the latter revolting against those causes, and calls for a 
united surge by the citizens of those sections to achieve free 
prosperity. 

In a journalistic style that puts flesh on the cold bones 
of statistics and records, Mezerik first shows the unhealthy 
effects of the economic controls exercised by Northeastern 
business magnates to keep money and money’s power east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Mason-Dixon line. He does 
not claim a deliberately malicious conspiracy as the cause 
of this national unbalance, but that is slight balm or help 
to the South and West. The economic inferiority of those 
sections, he says, accounts for the major portion of their cul- 
tural, educational, political, demographic and generally social 
deficiencies. The fact that each of those deficiencies does 
exist is demonstrated by the author—though occasionally he 
overdoes it. He hints that continued racial tensions in South 
and West can be traced to the Northeast’s economic strangle- 
hold; unfair freight rates on the railroads, short-sighted tariff 
policies and tight-fisted patent laws explain much of the 
problem. 

Apparently the time has come for the worm to turn. A 
few Western and Southern politicians are slipping from be- 
neath the dictatorial fingers of business magnates, and turn- 
ing their policies to home development. An enthusiastic 
chapter apiece is given to: the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the proposed Missouri Valley Authority, the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration, the Central Valley Project in California. The 
entire book is, of course, an added argument for those 
regional developments. 

One chapter tells the disturbing but somewhat encourag- 
ing story of Henry Kaiser’s uphill fight to bring independent 
steel to the West Coast. Mr. Mezerik believes Federal and 
regional cooperation will solve the problems of the South 
and West. It remains to be seen whether it can be done with- 
out the costly help of Northeastern finance. Regional devel- 














opments would certainly help not only tne section primarily 
involved, but likewise the entire nation. Mezerik’s book, 
which paints an important picture truly, contributes to a 
worthwhile cause. Joseru B. SCHUYLER 


WiLpeRNEss ADVENTURE. By Elizabeth Page. Rine- 
hart and Co. $2.50 


IN SPITE OF AN AUTHOR’S note proclaiming the his- 
toricity, in the main, of Miss Page’s novel, it is a slight 
work both in itself and by comparison with The Tree of 
Liberty. That is not to say the book lacks interest or skill 
in the telling, but the expedition referred to in the title is 
certainly marginal history, especially since the author, in 
romanticizing the facts, has overstressed a rather adolescent 
love interest which obscures the important motive of ex- 
ploration and discovery. 

The story details the adventures of a small party of Vir- 
ginians, led by Captain John Howard, in hostile Indian and 
French country. Howard, eager for westward exploration at 
a time when England’s war with Spain held first interest in 
official circles, uses a ruse to secure the necessary supplies 
and further justifies the trek by joining it to a search for 
the blonde daughter of John Peter Salling, taken captive by 
raiding Indians. The march carries as far West as the Missis- 
sippi and southward to New Orleans, and the tricks of fate 
bring Howard and the lost Lisel sailing together not for 
America but England. There are overtones of war on a large 
scale, such as the French and English War of 1745, but the 
Virginians are mainly concerned with encounters in the 
wilderness with French colonials and their Indian allies. 

In fact, the viewpoint throughout the novel is narrowly 
Virginian, which accounts for the limited scope as well as 
the verisimilitude of the work. The characters are expertly 
drawn against their primitive backdrops, and though there 
are no titans such as Jefferson among them, they provide a 
rich cross-section of Colonial life. If it was the author’s in- 
tention merely to spin out a good yarn with genuine his- 
torical flavor right down to provincial prejudices, she has 
suceeded admirably. THomas J. Frrzmorris 


Wuo ARE THE Peopie? By Colm Brogan. P. J. Ken- 
nedy and Sons. $2.50 


POLITICIANS AND PUBLICISTS who examine their con- 
science before they vote or write have here the handy manual 
of their dreams—readable, prayable, at moments pleading to 
be set to music. The other ninety-nine will hear or see it 
described as one more caustic indictment of Progress as doc- 
trine, and Liberalism as technique (read “modern civiliza- 
tion”) by another Irishman “of Shavian merit” who knows 
his political history so well that he is wary of it. 

But for its wit and less Shavian serenity and reverence, 
the little volume, late come from England—but not too late 
to warn and reassure us—might easily qualify as incitement 
to riot—by, of and for “the people.” So plainly devastating 
is their case made to appear against the profession of the 
“clerks” or educated demagogs from Left to Right, to 
represent, defend and regiment them. Mistaking what they 
feel they want for what the social order needs, the shepherds 
read their Marx and Voltaire in comfort, knowing next to 
nothing of their living sheep. 

We have had much recent searching and sympathetic 
analysis of the plight of the formless masses that build our 
secular city in the sweat of their brows and fight our secular 
wars in the name of human personality and the brotherhood 
of free men. The racketeers who handle human hearts like 

















Yesterday and Today 


No devotion in the Church is more beautiful nor so 
satisfying as the devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The fact that the Church has designated Our Lady in 
the Immaculate Conception as the patron of the 
United States testifies to the deep veneration that 
Catholics in America feel for the Mother of Christ. 
ROSES FOR MEXICO is a timely and beautiful ac- 
count of one of the miraculous appearances of Our 
Lady. It tells of the appearance of Our Lady to a 
simple Mexican, kneeling in prayer on a barren rock 
and Her request that he tell the Bishop to build 
a church on the hilltop in Her honor. The natural 
scepticism of the Bishop and his demand for proof of 
the miraculous visitation are torn asunder when Juan 
Diego returns with his coat filled with beautiful Cas- 
tilian roses which Our Lady had caused to spring forth 
from the rock on the hilltop. The church was built 
and is known to millions of Catholics who have vis- 
ited it as St. Mary of Guadalupe. 


We all know of the tremendous interest in Our Lady 
of Lourdes and, more recently, Our Lady of Fatima. 
The visitation of Our Lady of Guadalupe preceded 
these visits by hundreds of years—in 1531. It is a cul- 
tus American Catholics can marvel at since it reveals 
the great interest of Our Lady in the Americas. It is 
small wonder that they look to Her for the answers 
to so many of their prayers. She is truly the patron 
of our country. Coming July 30, ROSES FOR 
MEXICO, by Ethel Cook Eliot. $1.75. 


Another book which we have published and about 
which we are very keen: TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY, 
by John A. O’Brien. Father O’Brien teaches the Phi- 
losophy of Religion at the University of Notre Dame. 
Because of his teaching experience and research he is 
splendidly equipped to write on the subject he has 
chosen—the presentation of the truths which are fun- 
damental to human existence. He delves into such 
questions as the existence of God, the afterlife, the au- 
thority of Jesus and of His revelations, the authen- 
ticity of the Bible and the relationship between all of 
these matters and the life led by the ordinary man. 


The book has two fields of great interest. First, for 
the believing man it will reinforce, if that is necessary, 
his belief in God and Catholicism by demonstrating 
anew the validity of the Catholic religion. And sec- 
ondly, a copy of this book placed in the hands of a 
real unbeliever would work wonders. For here is the 
problem of life attacked from the very angles from 
which the non-believer invariably launches his attack. 
By following the irresistible logic of Father O’Brien 
one will discover his conclusions to be diametrically 
opposed to the conclusions reached by the atheist, 
agnostic or scoffer. TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY, by 
John A. O’Brien. $2.75. 
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so much raw material in a trunk, have had their portraits 
painted well by Julien Benda, Belloc, Ferraro, Chesterton, 
Ortega y Gasset, Gaston Fessard—before they were sum- 
moned to justice and charity by the paternal pleas of Pius 
XI and Pius XII, Urbi et orbi. A bit precipitously, and 
appropriately formless on his own, Colm Brogan has con- 
trived a breezy, pungent digest of it all, brought up to date 
(as of “the Dawn of Victory” in 1943) with an admonition 
and a prophecy. 

We, the people, will be “represented” in pulpit, press and 
parliament only when the “clerks” have turned from senti- 
ment and passion to a sense of duty and responsibility to 
God and man, His image. Without faith, hope and charity 
publicly professed—the order is, of course, much simpler 
than it sounds—our planned society is doomed to be “a well- 
run excursion taking a large number of bored and quarrel- 
some passengers in the wrong direction.” 

J. Epwarp Comrey 


Hornep Piceon. By George Millar. Doubleday and 
Co. $2.75 


LIKE MOST JOURNALISTS who went to war and re- 
turned, George Millar hzs worked his experiemces as a 
soldier for all they are worth. Mr. Millar’s first book about 
the war (Waiting in the Night) was the story of his work 
with the Maquis. This time he has written about the part 
of his army lifé that preceded his adventures with the 
Maquis, including his reasons, mainly personal, for request- 
ing assignment as a British agent with the French under- 
ground. Without underrating the danger and personal suf- 
fering he experienced in coming to this decision, I think it 
is fair to say that in this second literary try Mr. Millar has 
worked his experiences for a little more than they are worth. 
Mr. Millar’s narrative begins in September, 1941, when 
he leaves his wife weeping in a hotel room as he goes to join 
his regiment for the trip to the African front. Shortly after 
his regiment enters the fight he is captured by the Afrika 
Korps and turned over to the Italians. When the Italians 
sign an armistice with the Allies, the Germans move him 
from a prison in the north of Italy to one of their own 
establishments near Munich. From there he escapes, makes 
his slow way through the French underground, crosses the 
Pyrenees to the British legation in Barcelona, and so to 
England for the kind of reunion with his wife that any post- 
war newspaper reader would expect. Nearly three years are 
required for all this to happen to Mr. Millar, and he takes 
three hundred and thirty-four pages to tell about it. His 
story of prison life and its mental effects make profitable 
reading, but I feel this would have been a much better book 
(and certainly a much shorter one) if Mr. Millar had been 
more selective about the large slab of writing he devotes to 
his fairly monotonous passage from Metz to Perpignan. 
JoHN Broperick 


Last OF THE Bap MEN. By Jay Monaghan. The Bobbs- 

Merrill Co. $3.50 
OF THE COLORFUL PAGES of our history, those devoted 
to the Wild West are probably the gaudiest. On that scene 
moved men who, because of their proficiency in shedding 
human blood, have been made figures in our folklore. “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, Billy the Kid, Wyatt Earp and others are 
better known to Americans than the men who built the 
West. They were called forth by the frontier and, before its 
period was past, they were killed by the frontier. Tom Horn, 
the subject of the present book, was not so fortunate as to 
die with a bullet in his back. He outlived the frontier; and, 


, 




















as an anchronism, he fittingly finished on the end of a rope. 
The author has collected the legends of Horn on the 
scenes of his activities, weeded out the truth from the fic- 
tion, and presented the interesting tale of a cold-blooded 
gunman. Indeed, it would be a dull author who could make 
Horn’s life uninteresting. He worked on the construction of 
the great transcontinental railroads. As a cowboy he traveled 
on the great cattle drives. As a scout and interpreter he par- 
ticipated in the campaigns of Crook and Miles against Ge- 
ronimo and his Apaches. As a Pinkerton detective he investi- 
gated train robberies. In the bitter wars between the cattle 
barons and the homesteaders, he played his most dreaded role 
as a professional assassin. Finally, convicted of a particularly 
revolting murder, he brought a violent life to a violent end. 
Wisely the author does not present Horn as a figure of 
romance; he shows him as he was, the rather stupid tool of 
wiser knaves. In this he has set an example which, it 1s to be 
hoped, will be followed by future biographers of our 
Western bad men. FRANCcIs X. CURRAN 


AMERICAN DavuGHTER. By Era Bell Thompson. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. $3 
WITH THIS EMINENTLY READABLE autobiography, 
Era Bell Thompson joins the ranks of those gifted Negroes 
who have enriched American art and science. For the most 
part subtly unobtrusive, her style occasionally attains real 
greatness, as in her description of the coming of a Dakota 
winter and in her creation of detailed atmosphere. She is 
opulently imaginative and naturally falls into the error, now 
and again, of “purple” writing, while her grammar not in- 
frequently borders on the bizarre. Thus she says: “I’d turn 
out the light and raise the shade and lay with eyes to the 
screen door . . .” She has produced a notable gallery of 
American types, but in her anxiety to reveal the less virtuous 
of them has recorded conversation too coarse to be immor- 
talized. 

Miss Bell emerges from the book as a talented and sensi- 
tive soul armored with courageous humor against poverty, 
uncertainty and discrimination. This book is not a presenta- 
tion of the racial question, but without bitterness she does 
touch on that explosive matter casually; and her references 
are to me all the more powerful because parenthetic rather 
than polemic. 

It would be difficult to say what the author’s position is 
on religion. Her book is shot through with talk of God but I 
found it hard to appreciate what God meant to her. The 
book arose from a Newberry Library grant of a Fellowship 
in Midwestern Studies. It is not a great book but it is cer- 
tainly an initial revelation of a talent which could achieve 
greatness. WmuuaMm A. DoNnaGHy 





WHO’S WHO 

C. S. Vincent is the pen name of a specialist in national 
and religious problems. 

Lupwic Grein, author of Peace and Bread, has had wide 
experience among hotels as a maintenance man. 

STAN Sorpicki is now living in London. 

Epwarp A. Harrican, a graduate of Marquette Uni- 
versity, was on the editorial staff of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel for 13 years, raised turkeys for 3 years, and 
has been an assistant editor of the Catholic Digest for 
the last nine years. 

M. Duncan BucHaNaNn, whose first article on Church 
music appeared in these columns in the May 11 issue, 
speaks from wide experience in choir directing. 
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of Christ 


Translated by Joseph Malaise, S.J., from the erigind 
Netherlandish text of Groote, as edited by Jemes van 
Ginneken, S.J. 

The spiritual diary of Gerard Groote, a 
deacon of Utrecht. Thirty years after 
Groote’s death, Thomas 4 Kempis, to 
whom authorship has long been at- 
tributed, edited the manuscript, making 
many changes, deletions, additions of his 
own. Here is a beautiful translation of 
Groote’s original text, an introduction 
on the obscure deacon, and a compara- 
tive table on the changes by 4 Kempis. 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
° 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
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For further information address the Dean. 

















Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Condueted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher - Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For catalogue, address the Registrar. 
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WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
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Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
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Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
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THEATRE 


G. B. S. A fortnight ago, when George Bernard Shaw cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday, the writing craft made the 
event a field day. Ninety is a ripe old age, and any man 
who survives so many years is treated with a degree of 
respect. Since exceeding the biblical three-score and ten, 
Shaw has been handled rather tenderly by the gentlemen 
of the press, and on the occasion of his recent birthday 
their plaudits rang from Capetown to Petsamo, from the 
Antipodes to Cracow. 

I suspect the old man is none too pleased with the senti- 
mental attitude of the press. He probably had more fun 
in the old days when he was an intellectual Al Capone 
and moral sissies thought he was the devil’s disciple. 

In another fifty years, or perhaps a hundred, our chil- 
dren or grandchildren will appreciate Shaw’s significance 
as a dramatic thinker. It will be difficult for them to 
understand why their immediate ancestors thought him a 
reckless iconoclast. We, who were young when he was in 
his prime, are just beginning to understand it was because 
Shaw too often confused us with brilliant ideological 
doubletalk. 

Shaw is the outstanding English dramatist since Shakes- 
peare. His plays encompass the scope of life and thought 
in the English-speaking world in the early years of the 
century, and the middle years, too. His Heartbreak House, 
for instance, which reflected the confusion of the English- 
speaking peoples after World War I, as truly reflects our 
bewilderment after World War II. 

Shaw, who was a practising dramatic critic before he 
began to write plays, was a sound theorist of drama. He 
knew that while it is the function of drama to hold the 
mirror up to life, it is also reformist in origin and spirit. 
He designed his plays to be a faithful portrayal of the 
life of his age while pointing the way to a better life. 
It was an age that was neither Catholic nor religious. It 
was a world running at breakneck speed toward material- 
ism while trying to hold on to remnants of Christian 
morality. 

Shaw’s important plays reflect the contradictions of the 
age. Superficially, they conform to the prevailing opinion 
among “advanced” thinkers, who believed science would 
ultimately solve all social and moral problems. That is 
why he was so popular among visionaries eager to change 
the world. Shaw himself never believed any such nonsense. 
He clearly saw that science is an instrument of progress 
only when governed by moral purpose. To his contempo- 
raries, who asserted that increasing intelligence would lead 
to a progressively better world, Shaw retorted that nothing 
would make men want to build a better society but con- 
viction of sin. 

Any man who writes as many plays as Shaw wrote, with 
voluminous prefaces, willing to ad lib on any subject under 
the sun for publication, is bound frequently to utter sheer 
nonsense, as Shaw did when he said, “If I were a woman I 
would demand $10,000 for having a baby.” The fact is 
precisely opposite, any normal woman would gladly pay 
$10,000 to be a mother. 

But one hesitates to remind a man of his fallacies on his 
ninetieth birthday. It is more charitable to remember that 
he never scoffed at faith, chastity, honor, honesty or any 
other personal or social virtue; and that in an age when 
ribald drama was popular there were few, if any, smutty 
lines or suggestive situations in his plays. Imagine what a 
force for evil he would have been had he believed the 


moral gaucheries of his era! THEopHiLus Lewis 














FILMS COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 














CANYON PASSAGE, When Walter Wanger sets his movie Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
minions to playing an elaborate game of cowboys and Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Indians, he establishes his strongest position in the entertain- ie peg oe A.B. Prone BS. Pe sg 4 f 
ment field, despite an interest in more inflammable material y oom Ren 5 ae eee at he OTE. 
. . . : a Campus bordering Hudson River 

along the oP agandist line. Audiences still remember Stage One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
coach for its power, and Blockade only for its picket lines. Shen oon Manoel a 
Oregon in 1856 furnishes the rough locale of this thriller in 
technicolor, and it relishes every camera angle as the red- ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
skins go om the rampage. Two careers are contrasted, that of TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. ——@®—— FOUNDED 1847 
the frontier gambler with his theory of the quick and effort- | Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
less turnover, and that of the ambitious fellow who loses his COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

E Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory 
hard-earned fortune only to try again. To point to the moral, and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
the gambler meets the common fate of his kind. Jacques —— Ss sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. 
Tourneur has laid subtlety aside for this epic, and it comes 
up a whooping elemental melodrama, well-contrived and Georgetown College Preparatory and 


well-cast with Dana Andrews, Brian Donlevy and Susan 
Hayward im sturdy roles. Hoagy Carmichael wanders 
through the action with his highly mannered music, and the 


General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 


Visitation Convent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 


lavish production is recommended as a superior horse opera Junior College and High Schoo! Courses, Boarding and 

for adults. (Universal) tor Gists Day. Sports, Advantage 
o « 148 Voor «ees ft Country Life in the 

THE DARK HORSE. This is a lightweight exposé of the ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 





electioneering school which defines an honest politician as a 


man who, when he is bought, will stay bought. The hero is a COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 





veteran, crammed with civic virtue, who is induced to run North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
for alderman in a hometown election under the tutelage of An accredited Catholic institution for the higher edu- 
an old-school campaigner. He is soon awakened to reality by cation of women conducted by the School Sisters 

of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 


the creaking of the party machinery, and turns u: -n his FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
wicked sponsors. Honesty wins both the election and -he girl 
who had been hired to keep his judgment romantically un- 


sound. Fortunately for the audience, the hackneyed story is e oO l l ege oO f N. ew R oc h e l l e 


























not developed too seriously, and Will Jason’s direction makes NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. 
the most of comic complications. Philip Terry, Ann Savage, Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns , 
Allen Jenkins and Donald McBride are featured. The film is OGoring A.B. and B.S. degrees 
too heavy for satire, but the family will be moderately Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
amused. (Universal) WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

16 miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
CUBAN PETE. The redundancy of the expression, “a 
light musical production,” is made obvious in this instance. 
There is something about Hollywood’s concept of music Caldwell College for Women 
which precludes seriousness and substitutes pretense for a Condnsted by tho Sistese of St. Domini 
plot. A slight infraction of the Good Neighbor policy crops wae ~ , fo — 
up when a feminine agent is sent to Brazil to inveigle an Teacher and Secretarial Training 
orchestra leader into playing a New York engagement. He is PALL TERM STARTS SEPT. aes 





agreeable on both counts, financial and romantic, until he 


begins to suspect that the girl is more interested in a bonus ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


than in him or his band. But complications are not suffered 2 ae 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the Religious 





long in this sort of thing, and the happy ending arrives on a of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the 
downbeat. Jean Yarborough is responsible for little more Association of American Universities. On the main line 
than arranging the musical cues, with emphasis on Latin- P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. Address Registrar for 


American rhythms, and Desi Arnaz and Joan Fuller are ade- information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 


quate in a mild family entertainment. (Universal) 








CHESTNUT HILL 
COWBOY BLUES. The wide open spaces are abbreviated Mount St. Joseph Academy PHILADELPHIA 


: . ; Resident and Day School for Girls — Conducted by the Sisters of Saint, Joseph 

into a dude ranch for the purposes of this family comedy. College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — Special Courses in Art and Mush 
a 7 ‘ ° Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Sa 

The usual violence is omitted as the cowhands relax in the State Department of Education and the Association of Colleges 

. s Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

simple task of making a handyman a rancher for his daugh- SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY - TENNIS 





ter’s benefit. The girl leaves the effete East under the impres- 


sion that her father is a cattle baron, and everyone strives 
to protect her illusions. The sudden appearance of the real Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. ¥. 








owner causes a flurry of stratagems which director Ray OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1, Preparation for college and life 
> ° in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice of four 
Nazarro underscores for laughs. The strength of the film is courses: College, Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 3. Intellectual 
. : . Standard: Accredited by the University of the State of New Yo 
in Guy Kibbee’s characterization of the supposed rancher, and. the Middle States oe 4. Modera Greprest, buildings. 
4 4 : ixty-eight acre campus overl ing the Hudson letic fiel 
assisted by Ken Curtis and Jeff Donnell. There is a good sak aan a Palas te tie, on Pd 
share of incidental cowboy music, and adds up to good repre. Ceouing, . Sead for prospectus — Sisters of St. Deminie — 
el. ewbur 








minor diversion. (Columbia) Tuomas J. Frrzmorris 
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PARADE 


WITH EVERY PASSING DAY the attitude of humans 
toward the sacred institution of marriage becomes more and 
more like the attitude of swine toward pearls. . . . In the 
marriage ceremony itself, childish monkey-shines are sup- 
planting the solemnity of yore. . . . Pennsylvania recently 
saw a wedding staged in a skating rink, the wedding party 
being mounted on roller-skates. As the bride and brides- 
maids, gowned in satin and carrying roses, skated up an 
improvised aisle, the groom and his attendant skated over 
to meet them. .. . In New York, a couple were married 
in a taxicab. . . . An Ohio couple were wed on a flagpole. 
Along with this, the sense of marital duty grows lighter 
and lighter. ... When a Chicago wife bought her husband an 
automobile, he climbed into the car and drove out of her 
life. . . . A Michigan man called to his wife: “Dearie, I’m 
going out to buy a pack of cigarettes.” Dearie never saw 
him again. . . . Increasingly trivial grow the pretexts given 
for home-wrecking. ...A Hollywood actress sought divorce 
because she did not like her husband’s taste in clothes. . . . 
A Denver woman won a divorce because her husband kept 
tickling her feet. . . . Increasing are hare-brained methods 
of selecting mates. . . . From Paris, a French divorcée, 
mother of two children, wrote to the Mayor of Detroit, 
asking him to find her. an American husband. He passed 
her request on to the newspapers, which in a few days got 
a stream of proposals going to her from more than three- 
score American men. . . . A Cleveland citizen wrote: “I am 
not a rich man, and I am slightly bald.” She asked him to 
tell her more. . . . High on her list is a Chicago taxi-driver 
who declared: “I now have enough money to quit driving 
and begin writing books about life. You and your children 
would be a great inspiration.” ... A New Jersey candidate 
revealed: “I am a sociable fellow.” . . . A Michigan aspirant 
disclosed: “I feel like reaching out into the far away spaces 
for a wife.” . . . Queried concerning the criterion she will 
follow in making her selection, the lady replied: “I can’t 
explain how I shall know which is the right one. It is a 
secret feeling that will tell me.” 


Target for the day, every day, is the family institution. 

. Silly, exaggerated romanticism is corroding it. . . . The 
overemphasis on sex is undermining it. . . . Birth control, 
divorce and other social mirages are luring millions from 
the joys of old-time family life. . . . The “home, sweet, 
home” of yesterday is turning sour today. . . . Higher and 
higher soars the divorce rate. . . . In the twenty-to-thirty- 
year-old group, nearly one-third of the marriages now end 
in divorce. ... An expert on family statistics reveals that un- 
published figures show a constant divorce increase since 1940. 
By 1947, he predicts, the rate will reach an all-time peak. 

. Reno divorces have shot up from an average of 2,500 
in prewar years to 8,500 last year. . . . The divorce courts 
themselves grow more and more disgusting. . .. Worn down 
by the scenes he saw, a Chicago judge asked to be changed 
from his divorce court to some other type of court, explain- 
ing: “I am against parents so unmindful of their duties 
and obligations to their children that they place their own 
selfish interests before their children’s happiness.” 


Divorce is a social cancer. . . . It is spreading with terrify- 
ing rapidity throughout the United States, and presenting 
a threat to the very life of the nation. There is only one 
sure cure for this cancer. . . . It is contained in the words 
of Christ: “Whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” Joun A. Toomey 




















ART 


LIMITATIONS IN AN ART-MEDIA do a great deal in 
determining the architectonic quality, when such limitations 
are accepted and logically developed by the artist in his 
particular medium. 

Great architecture, such as the Medieval, was almost en- 
tirely a development based on structural limitations. The 
pointed arch and groined vault were not esthetic forms but 
practical ones, out of which the old builders contrived a 
magnificent and very natural architecture. 

The same applies to other fields. We find that both — 
ing and sculpture, as these arts accept and use either the 
two-dimensional character of painting, or the plastic, three- 
dimensional character of sculpture, take on an architectural 
quality, one that is usually referred to under the name of 
architectonic. 

In book-design and industrial-design—granting the re- 
moteness of the artistic forms—the very nature of the 
materials imposes definite limitations, and creates a tenuous 
but real relationship to the purposes and problems that apply 
to architecture. 

The limitations that are inherent in the making of a book 
are very definite and readily grasped, for we know books 
intimately; ours is a book-minded age, and we are an eye- 
minded people. This has undoubtedly lessened the ascendancy 
of instinctive or intuitive qualities in art. If literature has 
not actually destroyed architecture and the other arts, it has 
certainly vitiated them to an extraordinary degree; this is 
so, not because of the fact that it is literature, but because 
its qualities have become the accepted standards in arts that 
have a different aim and therefore require very different 
standards and techniques. 

For good or ill, therefore, we have books in quantity, and 
occasionally beautiful ones in which design has been devel- 
oped around typography and logical embellishment. In con- 
trast, we often find a partial realization of the completeness 
we instinctively seek in book design, and a character that 
suggests the material for an artistic form rather than its 
realization. 

Diana Orpen’s Meditations with a Pencil (Sheed ‘and 
Ward, $2) is in this last category, and if it does not attain 
completeness in form it has the advantage of being both 
natural and stimulating. Any artist given to book-design will 
immediately start re-forming the material, a fact that indi- 
cates the presence of basic virtues and an embryonic artistic 
character. 

Three factors contribute to the uneven appearance: the 
illustrating drawings were evidently not made for book- 
reproduction; the typography is placed in a competing rather 
than supplementary relationship to the pictures; and the 
drawings themselves, granting their basic sincerity, are over- 
developed and too literalized for their own artistic good and 
the very fine purpose of meditation that inspired the artist 
to create them. 

Their proletarian-type grotesqueness is much in a mode 
and, while this is understandable as a revolt against sophisti- 
cation and a bad form of elegance, such a revolt rarely be- 
comes sufficiently innate to be an adequate basis for the 
purposes of art. 

It does however, give a stimulating contrast. And, as the 
drawings were made in London during the terrifying blitz 
years of 1940 and 1941, they and the meditations that 
brought them into existence have an authenticity that sub- 
stitutes for lack of artistic form. The book’s beauty, there- 
fore, is one related to thought and purpose. 

Barry BYRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR CHARTRES 


Eprror: There are still many German prisoners of war in 
France as a result of the Potsdam agreements. Among them 
are a good number who had begun their studies for the 
priesthood and were forced by Hitler into his army. On the 
initiative of the Chief Chaplain of the French Army, Canon 
Rodhain, these former seminarians—more than 600 in num- 
ber—were all brought to Chartres, and there a seminary has 
been established for them. 

One of their greatest problems is that of German text- 
books and other reading material in the German language. 
Since so many of the libraries in Germany itself have been 
destroyed by bombs, the German bishops find it very hard 
to provide the necessary textbooks for their own seminaries; 
all the more since very little had been printed under Hitler 
which would be suitable for the instruction of seminarians. 
So practically nothing can come from Germany to help the 
Seminary of Chartres. 

Canon Rodhain, who was in this country some weeks ago, 
has appealed to the generosity of those Americans who may 
have German textbooks of Catholic theology and philosophy. 
He appeals especially to priests of German descent or priests 
who have made their studies in Innsbruck. Even if those 
textbooks may not be the latest editions, they certainly will 
prove helpful. Besides textbooks, prayer-books and books of 
meditation are urgently needed, as well as good books for 
general reading. 

Donations may be sent, marked “Books for Chartres” to 
the following address, whence they will be sent through the 
shipping facilities of the NCWC to France: War Relief 
Services—NCWC, 599 llth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Quick action is needed in order to come to the help of those 
who have one of the most important of tasks lying before 
them: to rebuild the Kingdom of Christ in Germany. 


New York, N. Y. BaLputn V. ScHwarz, Px.D. 


FAMILY LIMITATION 

EDITOR: In an editorial in the July 6 issue of AMERICA 
you comment on Dr. Tutunji’s recommendation that the 
birthrate be limited in the interests of peace. 

The editorial indicates that Dr. Tutunji did not specify 
the use of what you have termed “artificial means,” but 
that it was improbable “that he had in mind continence or 
self-control as a means of slowing up natural population 
increase.” 

Despite the fact that in the latter half of the editorial 
the recommendation to limit the birthrate is pronounced 
unscientific, as a reader I had the impression that your 
argument with Dr. Tutunji on moral grounds was limited 
to the question of the morality of “artificial birth control” 
as a means. 

The wording of the editorial could also lead to the in- 
ference that the writer would not disapprove of contin- 
ence or self-control as a means of limiting population. 

In a discussion of a planned family or a limitation of 
births by any method, I believe a consideration of the 
validity of that end most fruitful. For this purpose, and 
to gain an insight into the subject, one could well con- 
sider: the vocation of those to whom it has been given to 
serve God in the married state; the dignity and meaning 
of conjugal love; the fact that continence and self-control 
are not necessarily of value in themselves and may serve 
selfish or bad purposes as well as good ones. 

Queens, N. Y. Frances Doyle 
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NOTICES 


6c per word each insertion. Payment with order. 











WANTED! Male secretary for publishing department of 
religious organization, with possible advancement ; also male 
and female general secretaries, stenographers, typists and 
office workers. Indicate age, education, references, salary. ex 
_ bo 19, America “iy am 70 East 45th St. St. New York 
17, N. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four counties, only 80 
Catholics in population of 140,000, needs prayers and gifts to 
expand spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South tmaneell 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My 
the Catholic tradition. Small contributions are 
welcome. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


WANTED—TEXTBOOKS for all som first to college, 
school supplies, books, a lease help us reopen 
war. Rev. Godfrey Lambricht, 


zeaya, Philippines. 











Mission School destroyed b 
Catholic Mission, Nueve- 


CATHOLIC —— yt aes ,000 ag for ye 
Those sought for may among our 
wants fo Fry Edward Burchell, 824 So. East Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want but can’t 
locate. Catholic books a specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


CATHOLIC LAYMAN, writer, planning research in Rome 
two years or more, seeks job, Roman house, religious or other 
organization. Efficient office worker, competent secretary, 
accustomed to responsibilities and to effective contacts with 
important ple. Fluent French, smattering of Italian from 
previous visits. Room, board and small salary. Furnishing 
own transportation. Box 4, America Press, 70 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NEAR-GENIUS, recently re entering second 
High Classical, wishes v at atholic boarding school. 
Has five hundred annual. ill work rest. Address Priest 
Guardian, Box 15, America Press, 70 East 45th St., N. Y. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS ¢ Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells materials 
by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also made-up cassocks for 
this pu Avail yourself of this valuable service. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. Send for samples now! Victor Pascal, Clergy 
Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





























Free to your Friends 


In nearly every issue of AMERICA you read 
an article that you know some friend of yours 
would like to see. 


For instance, in last week’s issue, Father Benjamin 
L. Masse’s piece: 


ARE WE HEADED FOR 


A BOOM—AND A BUST? 


We shall be glad to send your friend a free 
copy of AMERICA containing the piece you 
want him to see. 

Drop us a postal, naming the article, and giving 
your friend’s name, street address, city and state. 


AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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_ THE WORD 


WE CONSIDER OUR LORD under many formalities, and 
we do well, for it is only by casting the feeble light of our 
minds on different aspects of Him that we can hope to 
illuminate and appreciate in any wise “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ” (Eph. 3:8). Thus we have Christ the 
Teacher, the Healer, the Worker, the Social and Religious 
Reformer. But one title under which, perhaps, we do not 
sufficiently meditate on Him is that of Christ the Fighter— 
recalled to us by the gospel for the ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost, which recounts His second cleansing of the 
Temple. 

This was in the twilight of His life. On Palm Sunday the 
crowds had cheered themselves hoarse while Jesus wept over 
the Holy City lying all unaware of the doom which would 
break over it some forty years later. On the following day, 
Monday (Mark 11:2), Jesus strode into the Temple in ma- 
jestic wrath and dispersed the buyers and sellers. 

Outside the inner core of the Temple, which centered on 
the Holy of Holies, there were the sacred precincts and the 
various courts—those of the Women, the Israelites, the Gen- 
tiles. These courts were clamorous with hucksters, cluttered 
with the money-changers’ tables, loud with the lowing of 
sacrificial cattle and the moaning of doves. The “‘conces- 
sionaires” who sold these objects of sacrifice were in collu- 
sion with the priests, whom they paid well for their illegiti- 
mate leases. 

We take the cleansing of the Temple for granted. But if 
we were to think it out in terms of flesh and blood, we 
would really appreciate it. Here were many hard-bitten mer- 
chants who would not readily relinquish their merchandise 
or their money. Yet one Man vanquished and dismissed them, 
recalling the words of Malachy: “And presently the Lord 

. shall come to His temple . . . He is like a refining fire” 
(Mal. 3:1-3); and also the more proximate prediction of 
the Baptist: “His wimnowing fan is in His hand and He 
will thoroughly clean out His threshing floor” (Matt. 3:12). 
Small wonder that Jerome, beholding Christ consumed by 
zeal for His Father’s house (Ps. 68:10), concluded that the 
cleansing of the Temple was His most extraordinary miracle. 

This is Christ the Fighter, magnificent in His anger 
against hyprocrisy, duplicity; for “dissemblers and crafty 
men prove the wrath of God” (Job 36:13). It was always 
so. He had denounced the Pharisees (Luke 12:1), defied 
them (John 8:46) and scourged them with those withering 
“woes” against them (Matt. 23:13), even though He knew 
that the smoldering hate in their eyes and hearts would 
some day flame up into murder. His gentle mother, whose 
feast of the Assumption occurs this week, likewise shared 
His militance. One of the Assumption antiphons applies to 
her the words “terrible as an army set in array” (Cant. 
6:3). She is the foe of the Old Serpent, the enemy of 
heresy. 

The militant Christ founded a militant Church. He was 
the Prince of Peace (Is. 9:6), “meek and humble of heart” 
(Matt. 11:29) and he preached the blessedness of meekness 
and peace-making (Matt. 5:4,9). But blessed are they, too, 
who “suffer persecution for justice’s sake.” We must seek 
peace but not, as Chrysostom points out, peace at any price: 
the time comes when a man must resist, even to blood. 

That Christ’s Church has His spirit is evident from the 
Roman Martyrology, the list of her valiant dead down to 
our own day. She is, in all reverence—borrowing a term 
from the plane carriers—‘‘a Fighting Lady”; and if you are 
her true son or daughter, the implications of that are 
inescapable. Wii A. Donacny, S.J. 
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New Book!!! 
ARE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS PROGRESSIVE? 


By 
Rev. LAURENCE J. O’CONNELL, A.M. 


$1.75 


In recent years the writers of elementary school textbooks have striven to make 
the books more attractive and interesting. Parallel to this tendency has been a change 
in methods of teaching. The pupil is encouraged to take a more active part in the 
learning process, and the teacher has endeavored to relate the subject matter to the 
actual experiences of life. Schools that have adopted these new methods are known 


as progressive schools. 


Every experienced educator recognizes the shortcomings, educational and 
disciplinary, of the new trend. Can the educational dangers be eliminated without 
giving up the progressive methods? Have the traditional methods made learning an 
onerous task and did they too stringently restrain spontaneity and initiative? Are the 
progressive methods too wasteful of time and do they invite undue self-assurance and 
lack of respect for authority? Is the new trend an ephemeral experiment or is it 
truly progressive with promise of permanence? 


ARE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS PROGRESSIVE? explains and evaluates 
“progressive education’’. It then settles down to answer the question that its title asks. 
Most of us know that an answer based on personal impressions or a priori suppositions 
is likely to be unreliable. With this truth in mind, the author has taken extensive 
pains to ascertain the actual trend in Catholic Schools of many dioceses of the United 
States. He presents his findings in this volume. He himself sets forth the objectives of 
the inquiry as follows: 





1. To answer the question, ““What is progressive education and what are the criteria 
by which it can be recognized? 

2. To determine the extent to which progressive principles have been adopted in twenty 
selected diocesan school systems. 


3. To evaluate the philosophy of progressive education in the light of Catholic philosophy. 


4. To appraise the practices of progressive education with a view to possible use in 
Catholic elementary schools. 


&. Herder Book Company 


15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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IDEA OF A 
UNIVERSITY 





FAVORITE 


Newman Sermons 


TWO REPRINTS READY SOON 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose mas- 
terpiece—a treatise on education, liter- 
ature, science and their bearing on life 
and conduct. Edited for classroom 
use and private study by Daniel M. 
O’Connell, S.J., this edition contains 
excerpts from Ward’s biography, a list 
of dates, the 21 discourses. $2. 


Ready September 1st 








Father O’Connell, the well-known 
Newman authority, has here chosen 
30 of the Cardinal’s sermons as those 
best calculated to show Newman’s 
style and to serve as examples for stu- 
dents of sacred oratory. Hitherto the 
student has been forced to refer to 
various volumes; here are the best and 
all the favorites in one book. $2. 


Ready September 1st 











KINDLY LIGHT 


A CARDINAL NEWMAN PRAYER BOOK 


This volume contains several hundred med- 
itative passages taken from the Cardinal’s 
writings. With slight changes of text, the 
extracts are converted into prayers or re- 
flections leading to prayers. The book, 


compiled by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., 
selects from the Plain and Parochial Ser- 
mons and thus offers the best of Newman’s 


remarkable style. 
$2. 











PRESENT POSITION o CATHOLICS 


The famous hundred-year-old classic, edited 
for college classes and for private study. 
Cardinal Newman’s nine lectures on relig- 
ious prejudice were deliberated in England 
in 1851. They make up a volume marked 


by humor, satire, brilliant analysis, and un- 
equalled style. This edition contains forty 
pages of valuable notes by the editor, Daniel 
M. O’Connell, S.J. 

$2. 
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